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Editorial 
In place of journalism* 


NEVILLE CARDUS seems to think that Wagner has recently fallen from public 
favour. Even if he is right, and so far as England is concerned he may be, 
neither he nor anyone else who thinks out musical values independently will 
be unduly perturbed. Some years ago our long-haired aesthetics persuaded 
a wide, if shallow public that Beethoven was out-of-date; while to-day Elgar 
and Rubbra are generally rated too low and Tchaikovsky and Britten too 
highly—to restrict comment to four examples among many. 

Public taste, if that is not a contradiction in terms, is too fickle and ill- 
directed to be worth investigation—or it would be were it not inextricably 
bound up with the various impresarios’ ultra-commercial prognoses of what 
their customers are supposed to want. . 

Ill-directed: that is the vital word. Direction and formation of public 
taste are the critic’s job; but in this profession there are very few practitioners 
who themselves understand what their duties are, let alone come within 
measurable distance of discharging them. The more cunning enemies of 
criticism—unscrupulous impresarios, bad performers and other philistines 
who cannot bear to be “weighed in the balance’’—have adduced this depressing 
state of affairs as a reason for still further reducing space for critical appraisal 
in newspapers and magazines. By all means let us dispense with the ubiquitous 
snippets of amateurish tattle now being disgorged by a blight of shamelessly 
ignorant writers sharing between them insufficient kopf to make a salat. 

Too many of Gilbert’s commonplace types aspire to the appellation of 
critic. Such writers are insufficiently distinguishable from their potential 
readers whom they are employed, presumably, to entertain and occasionally to 
instruct. This anomalous situation has arisen collaterally with one of the most 
nauseating conceptions of modern times: the aggressive assertion that Jack is 
as good as, or better than his master, with—in the arts—its allied implication 
that nothing is too complex to be grasped by the meanest intelligence. Those 
of us who recognize this humbug for the insolence, even blasphemy that it is 
must say so and relish our resultant unpopularity. 

This popularization of Art—its subjection, in fact, to the ruthless imposition 
of a false lowest common denominator—involves the excision of all grades of 
subtlety together with the pretence that nothing has been left out. Is there 
a closer approximation than this to the abomination of desolation? What 
can our public know of art when they are fobbed off almost exclusively with 
this kind of desecration? Its subtleties have to be learned by patient applica- 
tion; they are never wholly appreciated in a flash of intuition, no matter how 
precocious our neophyte, though an enlightened cultural background combined 
with some artistic experience of the highest calibre early in life will endow any 


* With acknowledgment to Aneurin Bevan. 
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promising pupil with a reliable critical sense which, if carefully nurtured and 
cultivated, will never fail until the onset of senility. 

The critic may flatter himself that he and he alone is the very incarnation 
of objectivity: that in fact of course he cannot be will not matter in the least, 
provided he is a superior man with knowledge, experience and imagination and 
irrepressibly inquisitive about the art he chooses to criticise. Alternatively 
he may see himself as Ernest Newman’s “‘sensitized plate’, a surface reacting 
unpredictably to exposure to artistic experience. There is scope for both 
techniques, provided their exponents possess also a flair for writing readable 
prose conveying as much to the reader by implication as by direct statement. 

Critics complain, but mostly in vain, that they are not now given facilities 
for practising their craft comparable with those provided before the last war. 
Impresarios provide one ticket instead of two—or none at all if they think 
they can sell out the house; while music- and book-publishers and some manu- 
facturers of gramophone records put a strict limit on the number of copies 
available for review. These restrictions may occasionally inconvenience 
individual critics, but they do not in themselves provide sufficient reason for 
us to brand all impresarios and publishers and manufacturers of musical 
merchandise as incorrigible materialists. Some of these gentlemen have the 
gumption to realize that their tickets and review copies may be given to so- 
called critics who lack even the flimsiest qualification to air their views of the 
concert or product, whereas everyone concerned with the publishing business 
knows that a very high percentage of review copies will be ignored altogether. 
There is no point in pretending that malice of one kind and another has not a 
good deal to do with the sheeping and goating, but the space problem is still 
the principal factor. 

If we, the few genuine, outspoken and unbribable critics who still exist, 
hope to command and deserve the respect that was once accorded to Langford, 
Colles, Einstein, van Dieren, Heseltine, Gray and a few others and which 
remains to-day the chief reward of Ernest Newman and Neville Cardus, we 
have two formidable tasks to accomplish: we have to expel from our circle all 
bogus practitioners and then to campaign relentlessly for proper recognition. 
Music criticism is a highly skilled profession ; the critic must be given adequate 
space in which to make his influence felt and he must be properly paid for his 
work. 
“ Progress towards such a situation as we have just outlined would constitute 
areal advance. It would then be possible for critics to make a positive contri- 
bution towards the direction and formation of public taste, and public music- 
making might eventually show signs of emerging from its present ever-narrow- 


ing and deepening groove. 
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The Sonata-Principle 
A STUDY OF MUSICAL THOUGHT IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
BY 
PHILIP T. BARFORD 


MusIcaL history becomes coherent only when the historian defines a number 
of basic standpoints from which to view it. To a considerable extent, the 
history of music in the eighteenth century is correlative with the development 
of the sonata-principle—an inclusive and synthetic mode of musical thought 
not sufficiently explained by the traditional account of sonata-form or of the 
conventional structure of the sonata as a whole. The following discussion 
of the essential spirit of the sonata style is an attempt to define a critical 
vantage-point from which instrumental music in the eighteenth century and 
the achievements of Beethoven can best be studied. 

The word ‘‘form’’ may be understood in different ways. For example, 
we may say of an instrumental movement that it is ‘‘in sonata-form’’, meaning 
that certain general principles of musical structure are expressed in it. On 
the other hand, a piece of music is a unique form, a living work of art with 
an individual value and characteristics which cannot be accounted for by the 
abstract concept by which we classify it. The abstract concept “sonata-form’’ 
is related to a particular movement “‘in sonata-form’’ as shadow to substance. 
One has a purely ideal existence. The other is a vital reality appealing not 
only to the intellect but also to the emotions and the imagination. 

What gives a sonata-form movement vitality then, is not the fact that 
it is in sonata-form, but the particular value of the material in the movement 
and the individual scheme of its arrangement. The composer’s main task is 
to arrange his material in such a way that a thread of continuity animates a 
whole work, and satisfies the listener’s desire for intellectual coherence and 
imaginative stimulation. In a critical examination of movements in sonata- 
form, the important question is whether there really is a dynamic continuity 
between all the different parts, or whether the relationship between them is 
arbitrary and unconvincing. In a satisfying sonata-form movement, the 
impulsion from theme to theme is vital and compelling, adventurous yet 
logical, and it guides our listening in such a way that we are made powerfully 
aware of the unity of form expressed in the relationship between all these 
different things. 

In a weak sonata-form movement there may be an arbitrary continuity 
achieved simply by arranging different fragments according to a certain 
general plan; but there will not be a real impulsion from each to each. There 
may be a surface unity, realized by observing the abstract concept of sonata- 
form; but there will be no significant wholeness. Whether a sonata-form 
movement is convincing or otherwise seems to depend upon the composer’s 
initial approach to composition. The great sonata-composer usually refrained 
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from composition until his material had crystallized and arranged itself in 
his mind with some regard for the individual organic whole in which it was 
to be built. This certainly appears to have been Mozart’s method. But in 
some of the earlier piano sonatas of Clementi, inspiration seems to have been 
limited by the skeletal conception of sonata-form as a sort of pastry-mould. 
In fact, the essential difference between a weak and a good sonata-form 
movement is amply illustrated in the works of Clementi. Compare, for 
instance, the first movement of the Sonata in B fiat which Clementi played 
before the Emperor Joseph II in competition with Mozart, with the first 
movement of the G minor programme Sonata “Didone abbandonata’. The 
material of the B flat movement is limpid, and docile in its observance of the 
abstract sonata-form scheme. The G minor movement is also strictly formal; 
_but in this case the formalism is subsidiary to a higher principle of organization. 
Both convey an impression of formal unity; but the unity of the latter is 
truly organic.? 

Both composition and listening demand an insight into the unified multi- 
dimensional structure of a work. A thorough understanding of a movement 
is therefore characterized by a constant reference from any particular melody 
or modulation to the whole formal structure of which these are parts, and 
then from a gradually deepening knowledge of this structure in its wholeness 
back again to the parts. Because of this cross-reference between the parts 
and the whole it is very necessary to understand how the parts express the 
whole—how, for example, the unity of a good sonata-form movement is felt 
in a continuous stream of sound made up of so many bits and pieces. There 
are, of course, many modes of musical thought contributing to a satisfying 
wholeness of design. 

The most obvious mode is melody. If we consider any familiar tune, 
or, better still, make one up for ourselves, we find that the pitch and rhythmic 
function of each note seem to be determined. During composition, they are 
determined by some ideal of the melody as a whole. When we contemplate 
the melody in its final form, each note seems to be determined absolutely by 
its context. 

It is well known that Beethoven used to hammer melodic fragments for 
a long time before their shape finally satisfied him. In this hammering 
process, Beethoven was not simply relying upon his feeling for melodic fitness. 
In a very real sense he was trying to discover the misus of the basic fragments 
with which he began. There was an interaction between his poetic ‘‘feeling”’ 
of the melody, and his critical contemplation of it as an object with an existence 
and inner logic of its own. The important point is that his melodic sensibility, 
motivated by a regard for wholeness, operated selectively upon alternatives 
suggested by the original idea. 

In the composition of melodies there is, I suggest, a constant reference 
from the initial notes to some ideal of the whole melody conceived as an 
object, except in those cases when the composer’s melodic faculty is prompted 


1T have developed this point in an article on Clementi. See ‘Formalism in Clementi’s 
Pianoforte Sonatas”, Monthly Musical Record, October and November, 1952. 
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by a spontaneous lyrical impulse. In the harmonic mode of musical thought, 
there is a similar relationship between parts, as they evolve, and a feeling of 
wholeness and unity which harmonic movement expresses. Harmonic move- 
ment proceeds by alternations of what is relatively dissonant and consonant. 
Any chord which the ear apprehends as a dissonance occasions a desire for 
its resolution. Thus, even before the resolution occurs, the mind’s ear 
conceives the dissonance in relation to a future resolution; and so the particular 
series of chords constituting discord and resolution is felt ultimately as 
an organic unity. 

Much the same can be said of rhythm, a vitalizing factor intimately 
bound up with melody and harmony. Each unit in a series of rhythmic 
impulsions is imaginatively referred to our apprehension of the series as 
a whole. 

Two other modes of musical thought assume importance in specialized 
styles of composition. Both are creative impulses in which unity is achieved 
in and through opposition between contrasted elements. 

The first of these is counterpoint. In composing fugal textures, Bach’s 
ideal was the harmonic reconciliation, within a dynamic whole, of melodic 
lines possessing the highest possible degree of melodic individuality. Of 
course, linear opposition of this kind is generally present in good composition, 
since the effectiveness of any harmonic progression depends upon the opposition 
between the linear constituents of each chord. Unless there is a feeling 
of melodic independence in the two outer parts at least, it is difficult to fill 
the space between them with completely satisfying harmony. Polytonality 
carries the principle of linear opposition to a more extreme degree. 

The idea of opposition is taken into the sonata-principle, which gives it a 
special significance, and which includes the other modes of musical thought 
to which I have referred. 

The realization of unity through opposition appears in various forms. The 
logic of sonata-form, and of the sonata as a whole, is based upon the interplay 
of contrasting musical ideas. This is a logic arising directly from experience, 
to which the abstract formal concepts traditionally associated with the 
sonata-style do justice. But in the eighteenth century these concepts tended 
to develop independently of the immediacy of the composer’s creative impulse. 
Hence it was possible for Clementi and others to “pour” notes into formal 
moulds, in much the same way that a B.Mus. student composes sonatas 
according to rule. In the sonatas of the late eighteenth century there is thus 
a deeper kind of opposition going beyond the use of contrasting material. 
This is between developed formal conceptions (by this time crystallized into 
conventions) and dynamically contrasted material which demands an in- 
creasingly powerful part in the determination of its modes of expression. 
In the great sonatas of the Viennese school there is not only an opposition 
between the contrasted sections of a work as they evolve within a prior 
wholeness of conception which disciplines their evolution. There is also 
an interaction between this organic wholeness of conception, and the con- 
ventional avenues of formal expression. It will be useful to discuss these 
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two kinds of opposition before attempting a comprehensive definition of 
the sonata-principle. 

It seems obvious that the masters of the sonata understood musical form 
in more than its temporal aspect. The construction of a piece in sonata-form 
involved a constant reference to an ideal of the finished movement conceived 
as a whole—as a sort of non-temporal actuality conditioning its temporal 
presentation. In precisely the same way that a melody is composed in relation 
to an exploratory feeling for its final shape, so the contrasting sections of a 
sonata-form movement are arranged with a constant reference to the scheme 
of the whole—not just the abstract conception of sonata-form, but ‘‘this 
particular” sonata-form movement. Its highest perfection is achieved when 
varied content is fused within a single vital conception appealing to the 
contemplative intellect. In fact, the sonata-principle contains the most 
developed musical expression of the Greek principle of unity in variety in 
the history of music.? 

It will be helpful at this point to turn to a literary source. Coleridge made 
a celebrated distinction between Fancy and Imagination.* He conceived the 
imagination as a faculty which struggles to idealize and to unify images with 
a concern for some central conception which it is desired to convey. The 
imagination is thus the characteristic energy of the true poet, and a poem 
is more than a mere association of images. A good poem is a fusion of different 
elements within a form which is satisfying in its essential unity and directness 
of appeal. It orders our mental images with a dynamic oneness of purpose. 

This dynamic, integrating power of the mind is distinct from merely 
fanciful association. Fancy does no more than juxtapose different images, 
and fanciful association does not appeal in virtue of any singleness of aesthetic 
purpose. Fanciful association may amuse and entertain; but there will be 
no central principle of construction, no dominating inspiration. A fanciful 
verse then, lacking the unifying drive of the imagination, will be ultimately 
unsatisfying, no matter how regular the metre, or how neat and shapely the 
arrangement of words. An irregular and outwardly formless piece of blank 
verse may convey a far more satisfying impression if it is fed by a single stream 
of imaginative vitality. 

Obviously this conception has a special application to the sonata. The 
‘tonal imagery”’ which the composer works into a prescribed formal scheme 
must be integrated by an individual wholeness of conception. Many eighteenth- 
century sonata-form movements are composed of material which is fancifully 
associated rather than imaginatively fused. There is no vital antithesis in 
them, no impetus of organic impulsion from phrase to phrase. Formally, they 
are insipid. 

The historical development of the sonata-style then, is far more than the 
evolution of formal methods of arranging material. This may be said equally 


2 A discussion of this principle in its more general aspects may be found in Bosanquet’s 
History of Aesthetic, Chap. III. 

? An admirable appreciation of this distinction is contained in Basil Willey’s Nineteenth 
Century Studies, Chap. I (iii). 
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of sonata-form and the whole sonata scheme. After all, and it is salutary 
to remember this simple truth, we can only discover what a sonata is by 
studying sonatas. As soon as we turn to the great sonata composers we find 
that their characteristic musical problem was not how to pour out a stream 
of music which obeyed the abstract rules of sonata-form, or some conventional 
three or four movement pattern, but how to reconcile an intellectual formal 
concept with emotionally varied material, how to achieve an organic unity 
in variety within prescribed formal limits. This problem, which demanded 
a perfect marriage of the ratiocinative intellect and the Coleridgean imagination, 
was not always solved. 

In the sonatas of C. P. E. Bach, J. C. Bach and the Viennese composers, 
one fact immediately commands attention: the term “‘sonata”’ is used to cover 
a universe of contrasting musical ideas. It stands for a principle of unity 
giving purpose and significant coherence to the fruits of musical imaginations 
liberated from traditional polyphonic techniques, stimulated by the lyrical 
and dramatic expressionism of opera, and already touched by the incipient 
spirit of romanticism. Many of the themes, and even whole movements which 
C. P. E. Bach and J. C. Bach worked into their sonatas are shot through with 
romantic feeling, even though they may exist side by side with a kind of 
musical thought which is the very antithesis of romanticism. In one Sonata, 
for example, Philip Emmanuel follows a scampering Scarlatti-like allegro in 
E flat with an expressive slow movement in B flat minor, very suggestive of 
early Beethoven. This, in turn, is followed by an allegretto in F in the monoto- 
nous rococo style sometimes imitated by Haydn in his less inspired moments.‘ 
A more interesting juxtaposition occurs in a Sonata by J. C. Bach, where a 
romantic andante in C minor leads into a self-consciously strict fugue.5 Both 
examples contain fine music; but they reveal an attempt to blend subjective 
feeling and objective formalism which is not wholly successful. 

Any good musical theme may be said to have significance—that is an 
intrinsic life of its own, and latent formal implications. Thus, a Bach fugue 
subject is intrinsically appealing ; and at the same time it invites contrapuntal 
treatment. This twofold life of a theme owes much, if not everything to 
the composer’s emotional vitality—a point which is well brought out when we 
consider what happens in the performance of any kind of music. Both the 
singer and the instrumentalist identify themselves with what they interpret. 
In a sense they lend their own vitality to the object they are recreating. 
They have to if they are to achieve a sensitive performance. The latent 
energy of the composer’s own vitality is re-expressed through the performer, 
and it is surely not true, as C. E. M. Joad suggests, that the best player of 
Bach fugues has a soul as dry and withered as a pea in an old pod. 

The suggestion that every melody expresses the subjective vitality of the 
composer does not contradict a traditional distinction between classical and 
romantic music—between music in which the formal and patternistic element 
is uppermost, and music which is predominantly subjective in tone. All 


4C. P. E. Bach. Sechs Sonaten. Vol. Il No. 5. Schott Edn. No. 2354. 
5 J.C. Bach. Zehn Klavier-Sonaten. Vol. II No. 9. Peters Edn. No. 3831 G. 
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good themes have a vital subjective element. But in some this subjectivity 
is merely implicit, and subordinate to the objective demands of form. In 
others, it is explicit, and when this is so the tendency is generally towards 
drama, lyricism, romanticism and impressionism. In the A7t of Fugue for 
example, Bach’s emotional vitality is implicit—that is disciplined and 
transcended by a creative will to order. In Beethoven’s sonatas, it is often 
explicit; but I submit that the last quartets and sonatas, for all their super- 
abundant expressionism, approximate to the condition of the Art of Fugue. 
The poetic vision, the heartfelt emotional utterance—the whole subjective 
burden is subordinate to an intuitive but none the less profoundly intellectual 
grasp of principles of tonal order hitherto undreamed of, and, significantly, 
not accounted for by the traditional intellectual framework of the sonata. 

The history of the sonata from the sons of Bach onwards is the history 
of a mode of musical thought in which the subjective element becomes ever 
more explicit, and the objective demands of form more imperative. And 
so, although the abstract sonata-form scheme reached a clearer definition in 
the eighteenth century, the prevailing tone of much of the material subjected 
to formal treatment is often self-consciously expressive, and on many occasions 
frankly romantic. For a time, formalism seemed to be absolute in its own 
right, witness the arid stretches of Alberti-bass, and conventional scraps of 
Italianate melody and passage-work often to be found in the sonatas of 
Christian Bach, Haydn and Mozart. However, in the better sonatas of the 
sons of Bach, and in those of Clementi, Dussek, Haydn and Mozart, strict 
formalism frames many a profound thought. And as Beethoven acquired 
ever greater powers of musical insight, the subjective dynamism of the material 
demanded a new approach to the framework which C. P. E. Bach was the 
first to associate regularly with explicit subjective expression. 

The greatness of Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven owes much to the way 
they objectified and unified the dynamic emotional elements with which 
they worked. In their greatest works they reconciled two opposing ideals— 
objective formal adequacy and truth of subjective feeling. Objectivity is the 
mainstay of the classical ideal; but absolute objectivity in music, as some 
modern composers have shown, is unattainable. Nevertheless, the abstract 
concept of sonata-form, and the basic idea of associating different movements 
in a single composition, are products of essentially objective and classical 
thinking lending a powerfully objective tone to the unity of contrasted 
material which is the essence of a good sonata, quartet or symphony in the 
eighteenth century. 

The sonata-principle then, is neither the abstract principle of sonata-form, 
nor the concrete principle of unity in variety animating any individual 
sonata or sonata movement. It is the higher synthesis comprehending both, 
a principle of musical thought observing an objective formal ideal but deriving 
its wealth of content from the universe of human experience. The immediacy 
of contrasted musical ideas arising directly from the composer’s significant 
experience is unified by the synthetic power of his imaginative insight. The 
resulting ‘‘world”’ is ordered by a vigorous formal discipline which thrusts it 
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into objectivity. The classical composer thus dissociates himself from his 
music in a way that the romantic composer does not. The impersonality of 
purely formal musical thought gives universality to the often intense expres- 
sionism of the material. This fact underlies a paradox often to be discerned 
in discussions of Beethoven’s late-period works. On the one hand, it is said, 
the last quartets are abstract, rarefied, the very absolute of ‘“‘absolute music”’ ; 
and on the other, so personal, so communicative of subjective feeling. The 
resolution of this paradox lies in the listener’s ability to grasp an experience 
unique in its quality of integration, which combines the extremes of independent 
musical thought and the profoundest communications of the human spirit. 

There is a very striking parallel here with the philosophy of Hegel which, 
interestingly enough, was developed during the life of Beethoven who gave 
it a most significant expression and justification, unknown, of course, to 
himself.® 

The keynote of Hegel is the dialectic—the movement of thesis and antithesis 
to a higher synthesis, the reconciliation of opposites in a transcendent whole 
which is more than a merely subjective affection of mind. Now in the same 


’ way that there is an opposition in music between form, abstractly considered, 


and subjective tension concretely expressed in sound—an opposition completely 
overcome in the magnificent synthesis of Beethoven’s last quartets, so there 
is an element of opposition in Hegel’s own conception of the dialectic. In the 
Phenomenology, Hegel appears to conceive the dialectic as a living movement 
of experience—what one commentator has described as a “logic of passion’. 
In the Logic, he is more concerned with the movement of opposites in its 
abstract formal aspects. In this abstract shape the dialectic seems unreal, 
and is largely discredited today. What is living in Hegel’s philosophy 
becomes apparent when we reconcile the more emotional and subjective aspect 
of the dialectic with its objective logical form—when we actually experience 
the synthesis of disparate and contrasting elements within a significant whole, 
and see this as a perfectly rational activity, a formal idealization accomplished 
by the imagination. 

We have to do just this in unlocking the secrets of Beethoven’s last works. 
We are presented with an amazing variety of material, juxtaposed in an 
apparently fragmentary and conflicting manner, and much of it has an extreme 
subjective burden. But the real greatness of the last quartets and sonatas 
lies in the intensity of their logical integration. 

Ideally considered from the standpoint of the sonata-principle, the 
orientation of musical thought in the eighteenth century was towards the end 
which Beethoven achieved, the knitting together of strands of thought which 
are variously emphasized in the works of his predecessors. The sonata- 
principle is implied, but not always successfully expressed in the works of C. P. E. 
Bach who set the stage for important musical developments. C. P. E. Bach is 


6 Beethoven: b. 1770, d. 1827. Hegel: b. 1770, d. 1831. 

Hegel’s authoritative writings were published as follows:—Die Phdnomenologie des Geistes, 
1807: Wissenschaft der Logik, 1812-16: Encyclopadie der philosophischen Wissenschaften im 
Grundvisse, 1817 (2nd ed. 1827; 3rd ed. 1830): Grundlinien der Philosophie des Rechts, 1820. 
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generally credited with being the father of sonata-form. I think it is truer 
to say that his most significant contribution to music is the consistent association 
of the sonata-form scheme (already in the air) with music embodying the 
flexible expressiveness of Empfindsamkeit. In the keyboard sonatas different 
elements can be found side by side, but they are seldom reconciled. We can 
observe these, at least: an element of patterned figuration not unconnected, 
perhaps, with the art of J. S. Bach and D. Scarlatti;? a somewhat self-conscious 
intellectualism, leading to formal experimentation and hence to the sonata- 
form idea and the association of movements on a ground plan owing much 
to the Italian overture ;§ the use of thematic contrast which sometimes rises 
to the level of dramatic antithesis, but more often to a fragmentary style 
not unified by an overall rhythmic flow; and a vein of ‘sentimental rhetoric” 
(Tovey), often tedious, but sometimes achieving great depths of romantic 
feeling, especially in the slow movements. 

These characteristics demanded the unifying power of the sonata-principle, 
which C. P. E. Bach lacked the creative insight and the technique to apply. 
Hence, although his taste for formal experimentation gave rise to ‘‘veranderten 
Reprisen’’, and stimulating oppositions of tonality and theme, his intellectual 
insight and flexible expressionism do not always come into a completely 
successful relationship. 

Bach passed on to Haydn a structural technique which Haydn, in the piano 
sonatas at any rate, did not always master. Many Bach sonata movements 
consist of a number of short phrases idly—we might say fancifully—juxtaposed, 
and not imaginatively fused into a significant unity. Some of Haydn’s have 
the same weakness. Compare the allegretto finale of the Bach Sonata already 
mentioned (see note 4) with the first movement of the fourth Haydn Sonata 
in Augener’s selection of twenty-three. But Haydn extended and emphasized 
the function of thematic contrast and development, and proved himself a 
better disciple of C. P. E. Bach in this respect. In the sonata-form movements 
of his quartets and symphonies, Haydn achieves a mastery over diverse 
material presented in the exposition by an intensification of contrapuntal 
texture in the development. Moreover, the contrasting movements of a 
symphony or quartet are much more closely integrated than the different 
movements of a Bach sonata. The same is largely true of Mozart. But it is 
important to note that Bach presented material contrasted in mood and 
tonality within a single composition, even though he could not always unify it. 
In Beethoven’s sonatas, the element of contrast is increased, and there is 
a corresponding emphasis upon development, both before the reprise and in 
coda sections. The logical end of this chain of musical thought is the con- 
ception of whole works wherein the different movements have much the same 
kind of relationship to one another as the contrasting material within a single 


7 See the collection of keyboard pieces: Sonaten und Stticke, Peters Edn. 4188. Nos. 2, 5, 7 
and 8 are especially interesting in this respect. 

8 H. Pruniéres, in his Nouvelle Histoire de la Musique, refers in passing to a purely intellectual 
streak in C. P. E. Bach. The designation of the sonatas published in 1761-—2-3 is also significant: 
“Sechs Sonaten fiir Clavier mit veranderten Reprisen’’. 
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sonata-form movement. This end is achieved in Beethoven’s last sonatas 
and quartets—notably the Sonata opus 110 and the C sharp minor Quartet. 

Another closely related development is particularly noticeable in J. C. 
Bach and Mozart. This is the achievement of balance and unity through 
a rhythmic flow which tends to ‘“‘smooth out” oppositions of tonality and 
theme. Rococo ornamentation which in some cases weakens the rhythmic 
structure of C. P. E. Bach’s melodic lines® is less pronounced in the sonatas 
of his younger brother, which perpetuate the idea of thematic contrast, but also 
introduce an Italian verve and simplicity of texture. Whether or not it 
is'true that ‘Form is Rhythm Writ Large’, it is certainly true that Christian’s 
melodic faculty enabled him to compose long sections of music with a smooth 
rhythmic impetus. Mozart, of course, who acknowledged a debt to 
Christian Bach, had this gift in a supreme degree. All his great music has 
a poise and balance—no matter how varied the material it contains—deriving 
directly from the rhythmic impetus which reconciles the ear immediately 
to the most striking melodic and harmonic contrasts. 

Both these tendencies taken together—the idea of contrast intensified 
and overcome in development, and the subjection of contrasting elements 
to an overall rhythmic discipline—combined to establish a body of formal 
conventions, a set of ideas about what a sonata must be, and what rules ought 
to be observed by the symphonist. Towards the end of the eighteenth 
century, these conventions re-presented, but in a more advanced shape, the 
original conflict between the intellectual, formalizing element of musical 
thought and the subjective impulse expressing itself in the principle of unity 
in variety, a conflict which first appeared in C. P. E. Bach. Thus, even after 
Mozart and Haydn had successfully assimilated the abstract logic of musical 
form, objectively considered, to the living musical material with which they 
were inspired, Beethoven quickly discovered a new antithesis between what 
he wanted to say and the accepted means of saying it. And so he subjected 
the accepted formal ideas to modification and development. The important 
point, however, is that he preserved the ideal of classical objectivity which 
these ideas represented (except in one or two special cases), and submerged 
the subjectivity of his experience in an art of universal significance. 

In regarding Beethoven as a composer who welded together different 
strands of eighteenth century musical thought, I do not of course wish to 
perpetuate the crude error of seeing in Haydn, Mozart and the sons of Bach 
mere preludes to grand opera. I submit, however, that the essential modes 
of musical thought which find their own diverse and characteristic expressions 
in eighteenth-century music, do reach a transcendent synthesis in the sonata- 
principle as Beethoven conceived it, and as I have tried to define it. 


* Though his rhythmic sensibility is liberated in many a beautiful slow movement. 
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Form in the Sonatas of Domenico Scarlatti 
BY 


RITA BENTON 


THE reissue, since 1947, of the first three volumes of Longo’s ‘‘complete’’ 
edition of the keyboard works of Domenico Scarlatti has heightened interest 
in the music of this composer. The original edition published by Longo in 
1906 seems not to have been widely dispersed, most musicians relying on the 
various small collections of his works which have been released at various 
times. From these they have received a rather incomplete picture of the 
composer’s style and structures, since the editors have shown a bias toward 
his earlier works and an unfortunate tendency toward emphasizing already 
popular pieces. 

A review of the pertinent literature leads to the conclusion that primary 
emphasis has been placed on Scarlatti’s contributions to the advancement 
of keyboard technique and on the brilliance and scintillation of his harmonic 
and technical equipment. These are undoubtedly the most attractive aspects 
of his music, and have naturally held great fascination for listener, musician 
and scholar. Edward J. Dent, writing in commemoration of Scarlatti’s 250th 
anniversary, has suggested that the eccentricity of the composer’s musical 
personality has been of great value to the history of music because of its 
opposition to the settled habits of the “‘main stream” of the art. Some of 
the oddities of harmony, rhythm and texture, he says, ‘‘can be accounted 
for as evocations of Spanish guitar music, others as reminiscences of tags 
from Neapolitan musical comedies; but there is far more that yet remains 
to be analyzed and classified’. Form is one such remaining factor, in spite 
of the interest shown by theorists and historians in this aspect of the Scarlattian 
art, particularly in its relation to the classical sonata-form. 

Five hundred and fifty sonatas have been examined,? of which all but 
twenty-two are one movement works in bi-partite form. These deviants, 
made up of either one- or three-sectional single movements, or multi-movement 
suite forms, will be discussed first, since this order agrees for the most part 
with their chronology: sixteen of the twenty-two can be dated with certainty 
‘before 1742.° 

No. 1364 is the only set of variations. A twelve measure theme, alternating 


1Edward J. Dent, “‘Domenico Scarlatti: 1685-1935’, The Monthly Musical Record, LXV 
(1935), P- 176. 

? Five hundred and forty-five edited by Longo, Milan, 1906, 1947; four edited by Newton, 
ea gg 1939; one in the Oesterle collection, Early Keyboard Music (Vol. II, p. 142), New 

ork, 1904. 

3 Fourteen of these are found in Vol. XIV, dated 1742, of the Venetian Codex, housed in 
the library of St. Mark’s Cathedral; Vol. XIV is the earliest and longest of the codex, the most 
valuable of the many manuscript sources of Scarlatti sonatas. One sonata is from the Essercizi, 
whose date has recently been established as 1738. (See Ralph Kirkpatrick, ‘‘Domenico Scarlatti’s 
Early Keyboard Works’, The Musical Quarterly, XX XVII [1951], p. 145.) One is from Rosein- 
grave’s edition, dated 1739. 

* Unless otherwise indicated, numbers refer to the Longo edition. 
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in elementary fashion between tonic and dominant, reaches a semi-cadence 
on the dominant at the sixth measure, goes on to echo the first four measures, 
then ends with a complete cadence in the tonic. This simple parallelism of 
structure persists in all but the last of the thirteen variations. The figurative 
technique in use since the early days of the English virginalists is employed 
in the construction of the variations, in most cases the adjoining variations 
participating in a similar type of elaboration, usually in alternating hands. 

Five fugues appear in the Longo edition, nos. 158, 336, 462, 499 (the famous 
“Cat’s Fugue’), and Supplement no. 9. A sixth fugue in D minor, found 
in two manuscript sources but not included by Longo,’ is in the second volume 
of Early Keyboard Music. Scarlatti’s fugues are conceived in a rather free 
polyphonic fabric, so that they might more aptly be called works in ‘‘fugato” 
style. They show a real affinity for the pre-Bach type of fugue in their lack 
of the more intricate devices such as inversion, double counterpoint and double 
fugue. Diminution and séretto do occur. Voice leading is carried mainly 
by two voices, with frequent octave doubling in the bass and some filling 
in of thirds and sixths. In spite of the chromatic nature of the subjects of 
nos. 158 and 499, the harmonic structure of all the fugues is transparent ; 
modulations stay well within the circle of related keys and references to the 
tonic appear continually. The composer is obviously intent on achieving a 
smooth, flowing texture rather than on the creation of strong contrasts or 
dramatic effects. Episodes are constructed of related material used in 
sequence, so that the unity of the whole is maintained. Dominant pedals 
are used in three of the six fugues to create some tension before the final 
cadence. 

No. 462 has a unique feature in the changing of the eighth note motion 
prevalent from the start, to a sixteenth note motion which continues from 
the mid-point through to the end. With this shift the texture also becomes 
less polyphonic, since the sixteenth note pattern in scales and broken chords 
remains mostly in the bass part. The subject continues to appear in its 
original as well as in altered rhythmic patterns. 

Supplement no. 9, which is not marked as a fugue and does not appear 
so described in any of the literature, seems to contain all the general features 
attributed above to the other five fugues, except that the appearances of 
the subject are confined to tonic and dominant. Like the others, it is in 
one section, is contrapuntal in texture, uses sévetto and has the eight entrances 
of the subject distributed among the four voices. A notation on the manuscript 
indicates that it was intended for organ. 

Although in no. 30 the voices have little independence, and none of the 
fugal devices is used, this sonata should be discussed with the fugues because 
of other resemblances. The voices enter consecutively with the subject in 
proper tonal positions; the subject appears eleven times in five related keys, 


5 Kirkpatrick, op. cit., p. 146, explains the omission by Longo’s lack of familiarity with the 
Parma MSS. (in which the fugue appears as III, 30). But the fugue is in the Santini MSS. (V, 12) 
and in the Czerny edition, Vienna, 1839 (no. 198), two sources which Longo used for other sonatas. 

6 See footnote 2. 
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interspersed with short sequential arpeggii and broken-octave passages in 
toccata style. This work actually appears in an early MS. with the title 
“Fuga’’.? 

Nine of the sonatas have more than one movement. Nos. 75, 168 and 
Supplement no. 31 each have two movements, the second one in all cases 
being a minuet which serves as a sort of “‘Nachtanz’’ to the first. Nos. 211 
and 217 have three movements each, while nos. 36, 106, 176 and 271 have 
four each. All nine sonatas are found in the aforementioned Vol. XIV of 
the Venetian Codex, where they appear (except for no. 31) with thorough 
bass figures which Longo has suppressed. These figures have led many to 
the conclusion that the eight sonatas in question were intended by Scarlatti 
for violin with continuo accompaniment, an opinion which is supported by 
several other factors. The formal structure of the complete suites and of 
the constituent movements bears a marked resemblance to the earlier church 
and chamber sonatas of Corelli and others; the arrangement of movements 
is similar and the individual movements are either in one short section or in 
simple binary form. The soprano voice is violinistic in character and range 
(in measure 82 of no. 106 the octave sequential figure is abruptly altered to 
avoid going below the violin G string). The texture is almost entirely two-line, 
suggesting that some filling in was intended. This practice was generally 
confined to keyboard music for accompaniment, although Gerstenberg asserts 
that solo keyboard music with figured basses can be found throughout the 
baroque period.® Of the examples cited by him we have been able to examine 
two, both of which seem to be special cases and not generally applicable. 
The Toccata by Alessandro Scarlatti uses figures only in the free improvisational 
introduction” and the Capriccio (sopra la lontananza . . .) by J. S. Bach contains 
figures only in short passages in which thematic material appears in the bass, 
perhaps indicating that a sparse chordal right hand is desirable at those points. 

It should be noted that many of the single-movement sonatas were intended 
by Scarlatti to be grouped in pairs. Although this is apparent from the 
consistent grouping of certain tonal pairs in various manuscript sources, 
usually with the word “‘fin” after the second movement," modern editors 
have ignored this condition. The suites arbitrarily arranged by Longo have 
regard only for the key scheme, not for style or chronology. 

Four rondo structures are found among the non-binary works, each in 
“one section. In no. go the main subject appears alternately in G major 
and G minor. No. 166 is a short rondo-like structure which is developed 


* According to Santiago Kastner, Contribucion al Estudio de la Musica Espanola y Portuguesa, 
Lisbon, 1941, p. 246, in MS. 57 of the University of Coimbra (Portugal) Library. Kirkpatrick 
(op. cit., p. 151) says MS. 58. 

§ Lionel Salter, “‘Scarlatti’s Violin Sonatas’, The Listener (1947), p. 116. The author also 
claims that bowing marks which could not possibly have been intended as phrasing marks appear 
on these eight sonatas. 

* Walter Gerstenberg, Die Klavierkompositionen Domenico Scarlattis, Regensburg, 1933, 
PP- 94-96. 

10 Alessandro Scarlatti, Primo e Secondo libro di toccate, Milan, 1943, p. 46. 

11 Edward J. Dent, ‘““Randbemerkungen zu Domenico Scarlatti’, Auftakt (1922), p. 328, 
says that the second is usually in a faster tempo, frequently in 3/8 metre. 
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through various keys by sequence and ends with a repeat sign. Supplement 
nos. 32 and 34 both use different time signatures in the A and B subjects. 
No. 222 is completely unique in form, being composed of three sections. 
Aside from the extended development which appears in the centre section, 
it resembles most closely the sonatas of the last category to be discussed. 
Its scheme might be drawn as: 
A in tonic, B in dominant : || : development : || : development, B in tonic. 

In discussing the works in binary form, the most difficult problem is one 
of classification. The proposal here is to establish a sort of hierarchy within 
that form, with the simplest exponents at the lower end of the scale and with 
those that approach the sonata-form most closely, at the top. 

By simple types is meant those binary structures which resemble most 
closely the norms established in the dance movements of the suites of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. These forms are characterized by a 
general rigidity of key structure, major movements usually arriving at the 
double bar in the dominant key; movements in minor attain the dominant 
or, less often, the relative major at this point. Modulations occur more freely 
in the second section, although always within the circle of related keys. At 
the opening of the second section there is often a reference to material at 
the opening of the first, either directly or in inversion, following which is 
found the episodic portion which sometimes attains the status of an incipient 
development section. The respective sectional cadences may show a similarity 
in their formation, but beyond this the correspondence of the two sections is 
one of general style. The baroque concept of a theme as part of the general 
motion of the piece, not an entirely independent or contrasting segment of 
it, is maintained in these pieces. 

In six of these sonatas the tonal scheme is even more rudimentary than 
described—both sections end in the tonic or on a dominant semi-cadence. 
All are quite short, consistently figured throughout, and have transient 
modulations within the sections. The dance types, especially the minuet, 
predominate among the simple binary sonatas; in addition there are several 
in 12/8 metre in a pastorale style, and a few with cantabile aria-like design. 
The characteristic motion continues throughout with a resultant lack of 
contrast themes or episodes.’ 

The next step up in our hierarchy brings us to the simple binary forms 
which, while closely related to the previous category, show enough evidence 
of a second subject to be placed in a separate grouping. In these sonatas 
a distinctive figuration occurs in a new key in the second half of the first 
section. By virtue of its reappearance in the tonic tonality at a corresponding 
point in the second section, this figuration may be called a second subject. 
There is as yet little feeling of contrast or change and a familial similarity 
between the themes is apparent. The length of the pieces is increased some- 
what and the key schemes are a little more daring than before. The same 


12 Nos. 358, 366, 370, 416, 423, 488. 
13 Nos. 10, 13, 32, 33, 50, 53, 69, 71, 81, 83, 93, 156, 238, 265, 267, 357, 362, 383, 386, 445, 496, 
Supplement nos. 7, 11, 36 and Newton 3. 
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types of movements are found as before: allemande, minuet, gigue, corrente 
and pastorale, with the first most numerous." 

No. 433 typifies in many ways the sonatas of this class, and offers a good 
example of the kind of unifying motion present in them, a motion which 
prevents any contrasts; in 12/8 metre marked pastorale by the composer, it 
utilizes the drone effect (so often found in this type of rustic composition) 
for the second subject. This is achieved by pedal points, first in the supertonic 
starting at measure 11, then in the dominant from measure 14. After the 
double bar the second section begins with an inversion of the opening material 
in the tonic minor tonality, followed by a modulatory episode that falls just 
short of being a real development section. A parallel organization of the 
pedal material occurs then at measure 30 (dominant pedal) and at measure 33 
(tonic pedal). 

About four hundred sonatas fall into our third category of binary forms, 
those with definite, contrasting second subjects and true development sections 
followed by recapitulations which give a feeling of relaxation after tension, 
of returning home after a temporary absence. In these works we find an 
exposition, comprising all the material before the first double bar, and corres- 
ponding in most respects to the exposition generally attributed to the classical 
sonata. The exposition is most often tripartite in form and the function of 
its respective divisions may properly be stated in terms of key. 

The function of the first part (first subject) is to state and emphasize the 
tonic key. After the close of the first subject there is most often a second 
division known as a bridge or transition, whose function is gradually to 
obliterate the sense of the tonic and prepare the way for the new key that is 
to predominate. The transition avoids remaining too long in one key, is 
definitely episodic in nature, and may consist of new material or be reminiscent 
of the first subject. Keys used may depart quite far from the original. 
No. 198, in the key of F major, travels through the tonalities of F minor, 
Dp major, F# major, B major, E major and A major, before reaching the 
second subject in the key of A minor.” 

When the transition is omitted, the composer either goes directly from 
the close of the first subject to the second in the new key or starts with the 
second subject in the new key, making it do the modulation. The function 
of the third part of the exposition (second subject) is to assert and maintain 
the new key. Like the previous two sections, this is constructed of a complex 
of various ideas, but is longer and more important than the other parts of 
the exposition. 

Most books on form allege that before Beethoven the prevailing key of 
the second theme was the dominant or the relative major. Thus Morris 
calls it ‘‘an invariable rule’’,4® while Hadow terms it ‘‘a normal rule from 


14 Nos. II, 20, 27, 29, 40, 43, 57, 58, 72, 74, 79, 94, 102, 105, 114, 115, 118, 125, 130, 147, 149, 
165, 208, 215, 241, 243, 250, 253, 286, 320, 355, 361, 376, 382, 385, 387, 390, 391, 401, 406, 411, 
412, 416, 433, 482, 489, Supplement no. 27. 

15 See also no. 29 and Supplement no. 30. Sonatas listed in the following footnotes represent 
but a few of the many possible examples. 

16 R. O. Morris, The Structure of Music, London, 1935, p. 40. 
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which composers hardly ever departed”’.1”7_ Macpherson says those keys were 
chosen ‘‘almost without exception’”’.® All assert that it was Beethoven who 
first enlarged the possibilities open to the composer. Our analysis of the 
key schemes used by Scarlatti indicates that this popular generalization is 
hardly tenable. It is true that among the four hundred sonatas of this category 
the dominant is the most commonly used secondary key. However, many 
of the sonatas in major keys have second subjects in the mediant minor, 
dominant minor and relative minor, in the order of their frequency. About 
one-fourth of Scarlatti’s sonatas are basically in a minor key, among which 
the following keys are utilized for second themes, in the order of their frequency: - 
dominant minor, relative major and dominant major. In both major and 
minor sonatas the second subject changes frequently from major to minor 
or vice versa. In fact, Scarlatti’s chief devices for preserving the unity of 
each ‘‘theme-group” in spite of its complex structure, are major-minor contrast 
and repetition or echo. The two principles are closely related when used 
as colouristic effects; with both the involved segment varies in extent from 
one measure to an entire sentence and may appear as many as four times in 
succession.!® In the case of a multiple occurrence the dynamic interpretation, 
according to the principles of baroque terrace dynamics, may be based either 
on the alternating single appearances or on the successive double groupings. 
Major-minor changes are, of course, also used by Scarlatti in a more conven- 
tional way, as a means of modulation and contrast. The transition may be 
placed in a major tonality to separate the minor tonalities of the two subjects,” 
or the opposite procedure may be used ;* or again, the beginning of the second 
subject may be in minor to afford some contrast to the previously major first 
subject and transition. In these cases the codetta figure most often returns 
to major.” 

The distinctive feature of this third classification, the quality which sets 
it apart from the two previous groups, is the characteristic contrast—tonal, 
thematic and affective, which was lacking before. In all these sonatas the 
second subject is distinct from the first, but the amount of contrast between 
the two varies greatly, depending on a variety of factors in addition to the key 
scheme: changes in rhythmic and melodic contours, metre and/or tempo, type 
of texture and harmony, phrasing and dynamics; the use of a cadence, rest, 
fermata, ritardando or cadenza before the start of the second subject; and 
not the least important, the nature of these same factors in the intervening 
transition, when there is one. At least one of these contrast-builders is found 
in each of the sonatas; when grades of fair, good and very good were given 


17;W. H. Hadow, Sonata Form, London, 1895, p. 68. 

18 Stewart Macpherson, Form in Music, London, 1930, p. 131. 

19 See no. 8, measure 29 to the end. These twenty-five measures are a series of repetitions 
within repetitions and end with an echo appearance. The exposition of no. 364 is a continuous 
series of one, two and three measure repetitions. 

20 See no. 157. 

21See nos. 159 and 287. 

22 See nos. 153, I9I, 193, 204, 229 and 369. 

23 Nos. 12, 191, 200, 299 and 400 use one or more of these separators. 
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to the expositions on the basis of the degree of contrast between the subjects, 
the resultant groupings were almost equal in number. 

It was found that most of the works having only “‘fair’’ contrast belonged 
to one of two categories: the first is the corrente or jota dance type in 3/8 metre 
in a rapid tempo. The prevailing sixteenth or eighth note notion is almost 
ceaseless, preventing the building up of any considerable amount of contrast, 
in spite of the presence in each work of some of the devices mentioned above. 
Some of these pieces come quite close in character to the more advanced simple 
binary types ;** the second group suffers, not from lack of diversity, but from 
a superabundance of it. In these sonatas the continually changing motive 
structure within each ‘‘theme-group”’ prevents the identification of two strongly 
contrasting areas.” 

The influence of the Neapolitan opera sinfonia may be discerned in a type 
of motive often used by Scarlatti for his second subjects. In contrast to the 
overwhelmingly diatonic and straightforward rhythmic character of the 
motives found in the first subjects, which usually extend over two or more 
measures, the motives of the second subjects frequently cover only part of 
a measure and are often syncopated and emphatically chromatic in nature.”® 
A variation of this type of motive, perhaps best described as the “‘sighing”’ 
motive, has an expressiveness which is directly akin to the lyric quality of 
so many second themes of sonatas of the classic period and later.?” The 
codetta-figure of the second theme is sometimes derived from, or identical to 
the material of the first subject, a practice which gives considerable unity to 
the structure.** Whether related to the first subject or not, the closing figure 
is usually more diatonic than either the first or second subject and often 
arrives at the final cadence in rapid scales, arpeggii, trills, glissandi and 
cadenza-like passages.”® 

In examining the remainder of the sonata after the double bar, we begin 
to find defections from the ternary form of the classical sonata. The shortness 
of the development section in the majority of the sonatas makes the “binary” 
description more logical, even though the characteristic features present in 
most of them point to an explicit three-sectionalism. In most cases the 
development is shorter than the exposition, often equalling in length that 
portion of the exposition before the entrance of the second subject. Sometimes, 
however, it is much longer, even surpassing the entire exposition in length. 
‘This is most often true where new material is introduced.®® Occasionally 
this new material will stray so far as to use a new metre and/or ¢empo,*! but 
most often the development is based on subject matter already introduced 
in the exposition, using the devices familiar in the classical sonata: introduction 


*4See nos. 37, 60, 80, 155 and 185. 

25 See nos. 42 and 460. 

26 Nos. 18, 25, 321, 407 and 461. 

27 Nos. 22, 220, 309, 438, 460 and 500. Supplement no. rg uses a “‘sighing’’ motive for its 
first subject. 

28 Nos. 16, 126, 146, 163, 296, 378, 384, 429, 437 and 463. 

29 Nos. 7, 35, 45, 114, 205, 229, 331, 481 and 490. 

30 Nos. 148, 275 and 498. 

31 Nos. 154, 398 and 498. 
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of distant key relationships, sequential extensions, change of mode, extension 
of melody, alteration of rhythm, change of accompaniment, variation of 
registration (echo), change of harmonization, and frequent use of dominant 
pedal points at the end of the section to heighten tension and prepare the 
way for the coming tonic.*2 Many of these techniques, of course, occur 
simultaneously. 

The distant and unanticipated tonalities used in the development are given 
cohesion and plausibility by the drive of the sequence, as in no. 44. It opens 
in the key of E major, reaches B major at the end of the exposition, then 
proceeds in the development section tc the sequential presentation of the 
initial two measures of the first subject in the successive keys of C# minor, 
Eb major, Eb minor, F# major, B minor and finally B major. 

In about one-third of the sonatas of this category the first subject appears 
at the opening of the development, most often in the secondary key® or on 
the dominant chord with tonic feeling,54 sometimes in inverted form.* This 
insertion is undoubtedly a vestige of suite practice, although such appearances 
are found as late as the works of Brahms;** in the later sonatas of Scarlatti 
they seem to be nothing more than a “‘token’’, since the development proceeds 
after a measure or two along the more usual classical lines, as outlined above. 
The development section may end with a cadence, cadenza, ritardando or 
pause,>? but most often leads directly into the recapitulation. 

The recapitulation sections of Scarlatti’s sonatas are those showing the 
least structural affinity with the classical sonata. In all but a very few, 
the recapitulation—defined as the point at which the tonic key returns—is 
begun at the onset of the reappearance of the second subject. In cases where 
portions of the transition appear at the end of the development, this too can 
be construed as part of the recapitulation, but it is not an important 
distinction.** 

No. 104, perhaps the best known of Scarlatti’s sonatas, is the only one 
with a recapitulation which mirrors in each possible detail the parts of the 
exposition. Small though its proportions are (sixty-six measures), this piece 
nevertheless contains within it all the essential elements of a classical sonata 
form. The opening subject in C major is followed by a second subject in G, 
distinct in its rhythmic and melodic contours from the first. The development 
is constructed of material derived from the first subject presented in different 
tonalities: C minor, F minor, Ep major and C minor, ending on a pedal G 
followed by a cadenza-like flourish which emphasizes G. After a pause on G 
and a rest the recapitulation proceeds entirely in the tonic, shortened only 
by the absence of the transitional measures which previously aided the 
modulation from tonic to dominant. 


32 Nos. IOI, 135, 314 and 396. In no. 314, in D major, the development consists entirely 
of an ostinato figure in the right hand, modulating through the keys of F# major, B major, E major, 
C major, A major, and then back to D minor. 

38 Nos. 61, 363, 369, 397 and Supplement no. 4o. 

Nos. 49, 63, 107, 375, 481 and Newton 1. 

3% Nos. 127, 195, 360, 461 and Newton 4. 

36 Morris (op. cit., p. 48) lists several Brahms works where they appear. 

37 Nos. 104 and 137. 

38 Nos. 103, 186, 192, 197 and 275. 
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While no. 104 is the only sonata having a note for note recapitulation of 
both subjects, two additional sonatas are able to give the impression of a 
literal recapitulation in spite of being incomplete in some detail. No. 424 has 
a seventeen measure introduction, part of which resembles the preparatory 
tuning of a guitar; the remainder of the introduction is anticipatory of material 
which appears later; all this is followed by a double bar. Subject one in the 
tonic is followed by a modulating transition and subject two in the dominant. 
The development utilizes material from the second subject, after which the 
first subject re-enters in the tonic at measure 80. In its reappearance, the 
second measure of the two-measure motive, which is basic to the subject, is 
altered, but the character and general contour of the subject remain unchanged 
throughout its thirteen measures. It is followed in the usual way by a shortened 
transition and the second subject. 

No. 187 also has a varied recapitulation, but of a different type. In this 
sonata only the first three measures of the opening subject appear in the tonic 
before the entrance of the second subject. Its position there is made more 
noticeable by the use of a complete cadence at the end of the development, 
immediately before the first subject reappears. It unmistakably opens the 
recapitulation. 

No. 21 is a borderline case which might be construed as having a complete 
recapitulation. The first subject is in E major marked andante, in 3/4 metre, 
while the second subject is in B major marked allegro, in 4/4 time. The 
development, of material from the second subject, ends in a pedal on B which 
emphasizes the approaching tonic. This is achieved by the first subject, in 
its original tempo and metre, but in minor, and slightly altered from its original 
appearance, followed by the second subject in the tonic major. While the 
entrance of the first subject should probably be called a part of the develop- 
ment, the listener’s impression is one of a complete recapitulation because 
of the sudden reversal of tempo, metre and subject matter. . 

The question of whether one can designate as ‘‘a true sonata” a work in 
which the recapitulation is incomplete, reduces itself to a matter of semantics. 
If our definition of a sonata is conceived in terms of the function of the various 
sections, as described by Morris, ‘‘just as the function of the exposition is 
to assert two principal contrasting keys, so that of the recapitulation is to 
show that in the final issue there can be but one paramount key—the tonic’’,*® 
most of the Scarlatti sonatas certainly adhere to the proper conditions; and 
if our definition is conceived not only in terms of key functions, but further, 
in terms of contrasts and tensions, these works still fit the description. If 
that definition, however, is evolved from a sentence by sentence comparison 
of the structure in the body of sonatas written after his time, almost all of 
the keyboard works of Scarlatti are, we must conclude, lacking in a common, 
though not omnipresent feature of the later works.* 


3® Morris, op. cit., p. 48. 

40 Prout (Applied Forms, London, 1895, pp. 182-192) lists many variations of structure to 
be found in recapitulations of works by Haydn, Beethoven, Schumann, etc. See also Haydn 
Sonata in G major (1766), which recapitulates only the second subject. 
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In spite of being encased in the binary frame, there are a few sonatas 
which digress from the more usual appearances of that type of structure, 
as described in three large groups above. Two sonatas, No. 97 (marked 
minuetto) and No. 150 (in a rapid corrente type of motion in 3/8) may both 
be classified as ‘da capo” or “‘rounded binary’. The latter is particularly 
interesting because of the unorthodox middle section starting after the double 
bar. It comes close to the classical development section in its nature, which 
is sequential rather than thematic; the bass is a series of pedal points which 
rise and fall stepwise for seventy-six measures. 

The remaining eight sonatas cannot be systematically categorized.” 
No. 269 has a quite typical first section in 4/4 metre marked allegro, and con- 
taining a first subject in the tonic and a second in the dominant. The section 
after the double bar is in 6/8 time marked allegrissimo, and is constructed of 
completely new material which modulates through several keys before arriving 
at the tonic cadence. 

Supplement no. 3 is another interesting variant. It is marked fastorale 
and opens andante in 12/8 metre. In the middle of measure 17 the tempo 
changes to molto allegro with the appearance of a second theme in the dominant. 
After the double bar at measure 35, the work continues in 3/8 metre marked 
presto, entirely in the tonic. The tonal scheme is the only apparent connecting 
factor between the two large sections. 


* * * * * * 


Are we correct in extending Dent’s hypothesis to the assumption that 
Scarlatti’s eccentricity affected not only his harmony, rhythm and texture, 
but also his form? Certainly, his architecture is “odd” if regarded in the 
context of the baroque designs which flourished in the early eighteenth century. 
But if the main body of his structures is weighed against the manifestations 
of later composers, they take on the new complexion of “‘a preview in 
miniature’, and seem in no way odd or eccentric, except in so far as genius is 
necessarily considered to some extent odd and eccentric. 


The writer is indebted to Professor Albert T. Luper of the State University 
of Iowa for many valuable criticisms and suggestions during the course of 
this investigation. 


41 Nos. 163, 235, 269, 303, 334, 347. 484 and Supplement no. 3. 
42See page 264. 
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Schonberg’s late Style 


Y 
GEORGE PERLE 


“‘He most honours my style who learns under it to destroy the master.” 
Walt Whitman. 


SCHONBERG’S abnegation of the classic tonal functions is certainly the most 
significant single achievement in the music of our century, a radical act which 
revealed to a new age its special destiny. The immediate consequences, 
startling and unforeseen as they were, were realized in his compositions between 
1908 and 1915, in a drastic stylistic departure which, however, only more surely 
identifies the composer of Gurrelieder, the chamber Symphony, and the second 
Quartet, in its unwavering insistence on a realistic correspondence between the 
musical idea and its material substructure. The silent years between 1915 
and 1923, over which so many petty critics gloated, were not barren after all; 
for they were consummated in the disclosure not only of the next vital problem, 
that of integrating the new world of sound, but also of a method for its solution, 
the twelve-tone technique. We remain awed by his contribution and humble 
in our criticism if we find that we cannot approve of his own application of 
this method, whose mistaken prospect was the restoration of classical means 
of articulation without a corresponding analogical development in his material. 
And let us not be too impatient with those of his admirers who have been so 
blinded by his greatness that they cannot see even the most glaring weaknesses 
of Schénberg’s late style. 
In the course of the ‘‘perpetual variation” to which the row is subjected 
and by means of which a twelve-tone composition is constructed, Schénberg 
extracts from his ‘‘Method of Composing with Twelve Tones Which are Related 
Only with One Another” a “‘principal part”, marked H, a “‘secondary part’, 
marked N, and “unmarked passages (which) are to retire into the background 
as accompaniment’’. The musical results as well as his only theoretical exposi- 
tion (we concern ourselves here with the latter only because it too adequately 
Teflects the deficiencies of the former)! suggest that he rarely had more than an 
incipient awareness of the special considerations that such distinctions impose 
when they are impressed on a musical substructure whose elements bear no 
a priori distinctions, whose only external frame of reference is the absence of 


1 “Composition with Twelve Tones’’, a lecture delivered at the University of California at 
Los Angeles, 26th March, 1941, and published in a collection of Schénberg’s essays: Style and Idea, 
Philosophical Library, 1950, New York [also published in London by Williams & Norgate, 1951 
(Ep.)]. Concerning this essay, Schénberg, in The New York Times, Sunday, 15th January, 1950, 
wrote: ‘‘Laymen, musicians, newspapermen and critics whom I met wanted me to explain briefly 
what I had in mind. Thus, against my ‘free’ will, I had to write a lecture and give it in several places, 
though I was sure of the immaturity of attempts to explain at this time properly the problems 
involved in this method. I was, of course, only capable of delivering a superficial explanation 
of the methods of distribution of the twelve tones’. Unfortunately, Schénberg’s late style is 
consistent with his ‘‘superficial explanation” in so many respects that it does not seem unjust to 
subject the latter to a careful analysis. 
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functional differentiation. The retirement of some notes of the row “‘into the 
background” implies an inequality of function among them which can be 
justified only by special techniques, not forthcoming in Schénberg’s work, and 
questioning the validity of the rule of non-omission of notes, which is premised 
on their equality. If some notes of the set may “retire into the background” 
because they can better serve there the musical intention of the author, why 
not permit others to retire behind the background, into silence, for the same 
reason? The mystical validation which the constant presence of all twelve 
tones of the set confers on a twelve-tone work is evidently achievable even in 
a magical or symbolic sense, for one of the younger epigones of Schénberg 
prefaces a composition with the following comment: “Dynamic indications in 
this piece are intended in an absolute sense and must be strictly observed even 
if individual notes should be inaudible as a result’. 

The palpable musical events in an atonal* composition imply a background 
that is not to be absent-mindedly equated with the background of a tonal work, 
any more than one can interchange the background of a Sienese painting with 
that of a Rubens. Principal and secondary parts and accompaniments in a 
tonal work are at every moment co-ordinated within a harmonic perspective, 
just as the visual events in a realistic painting are co-ordinated by means of a 
visual perspective. The material bases for harmonic perspective are not 
automatically present in the substructure of a twelve-tone work, and the 
composer has the choice of creating a musical style which offers no parallel 
analogy with tonal music in the superstructure, or of consciously constructing 
a tone-row which does suggest a consequent special treatment whose analogies 
with earlier techniques will not disrupt the autonomy of the work. The music 
of Berg and Webern shows them to have been far more aware of this problem 
than Schénberg, although their respective solutions tend in opposite directions. 
Webern usually refines harmonic criteria and every distinction dependent upon 
them out of existence, so that every musical detail is intended to give shape and . 
sense to a style in which nothing can retire into the background because there 
is no background: nothing is to be assumed beyond the twelve tones of the row, 
a constant constellation of twelve intervals. Berg validates the older distinc- 
tions by (sometimes tacitly and sometimes overtly) assuming an harmonic 
atmosphere, usually reminiscent of triadic relations, and by constructing and 
manipulating his tone-rows in a manner supporting this assumption. Although 
both masters are inevitably limited, their methods are usually consistent and 
suggestive. Schénberg’s, in this respect, usually is not. 

From one inconsistency others must follow, for the components of musical 
style are interdependent and enforce coherence, even the disagreeable coherence 
of persistent incongruities. In the absence of an organic principle of differen- 
tiation, naive and arbitrary and artificial rhythms speciously distinguish 
one part from another, and this piling up of irrelevancies has its inevitable 


2 As is well known, Schonberg strongly disapproved of this term, maintaining that ‘‘Atonal 
can only signify something that does not correspond to the nature of tone’’ (Armitage, Schdnberg, 
G. Schirmer, 1937, New York, p. 297). However, usage has exhausted whatever pejorative 
implications the term once had, and I can see no reason why it should not continue to be used — 
to designate a style which renounces harmonic categories and tone-centres. 
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consequences in serious formal deficiencies, although by this time one can no 
longer say which are the eggs and which is the chicken. “The first compositions 
in this new style’, wrote Schénberg, “. . . from the very beginning... 
differed from all preceding music, not only harmonically but also melodically, 
thematically, and motivally’’. This is the period of the great masterpieces of 
musical expressionism; “‘but much was lost”. Schénberg therefore ‘‘laid the 
foundations for a new procedure in musical construction which seemed fitted 
to replace those structural differentiations provided formerly by tonal har- 
monies”,—and here in these words which announce the inception of the 
twelve-tone system® we find also the inception of that partial analogizing whose 
consequences on Schénberg’s creative future were to be so disastrous. 

“Those structural differentiations provided formerly by tonal harmonies” 
are described by Schénberg as ‘‘a means of distinguishing the features of the 
form. For instance, only a consonance was considered suitable for an ending. 
Establishing functions demanded different successions of harmonies than roving 
functions; a bridge, a transition, demanded other successions than a codetta; 
harmonic variation could be executed intelligently and logically only with due 
consideration of the fundamental meaning of the harmonies. Fulfilment of 
all these functions—comparable to the effect of punctuation in the construction 
of sentences, of subdivision into paragraphs, and of fusion into chapters—could 
scarcely be assured with chords whose constructive values had not as yet been 
explored. Hence, it seemed at first impossible to compose pieces of compli- 
cated organization or of great length’. In time Schénberg evolved a new 
technique to satisfy “‘the desire for a conscious control of the new means and 
forms’’, a new language. But unfortunately he articulated it with the formal 
subdivisions, sentence construction, phraseology and inflections of the old 
language. 

Neither in words nor in tones does Schénberg intimate more than occasional 
- awareness of the unique character of the tone-row, which resides in the fact 
that it combines the functions of a scale with those of a motive. He merely 
mentions that the row “‘is invented to substitute for some of the unifying and 
formative advantages of scale and tonality’, and a moment later that it ‘‘func- 
tions in the manner of a motive’; but the interdependence of these two 
functions and its problematical nature, which is the heart of every major compo- 
sitional issue in the new style, is nowhere implied. As a consequence, Schén- 
berg confuses the twelve-tone principle of employing a tone-row in its four 
positions (prime, inversion, retrograde, and retrograde-inversion), a principle 
justified by the fact that the intervallic relations (the row being really a set of 
intervals rather than a set of notes) thus remain constant, with the use of these 
devices as a means of thematic manipulation. It is painful to see Schénberg 
indulging in the messy thinking of his most inept critics, who for years have 
decried the artificiality of this music for the aural imperceptibility of what they 


3 Schénberg seems also to have a prejudice against the word ‘‘system’’, preferring instead 
“‘method”’, although “system” more adequately suggests the positive properties inherent in his 
“‘method”. This preference itself is revealing, in connection with the problem with which 


we are concerned. 
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take to be “‘contrapuntal’” devices. This particular confusion on Schénberg’s 
part unleashes an avalanche of errors, including a questionable, and in any case 
irrelevant, analysis of Beethoven’s treatment of the ‘Muss es sein?” motive. 
The fallaciousness of the analogy is pointed out in a review of Schénberg’s 
article by Milton Babbitt :4 
“Schénberg cites Beethoven’s opus 135 as a work adumbrating, in motival form, the 
operations of the twelve-tone system, while admitting that the motival transformations 
in Beethoven are not literal, because of the tonal functions they must fulfill. But 
this is the crux of the problem. For it is just this aspect of the tonal motive, which 
is subject to the predetermined boundary conditions of tonality, that completely 
differentiates it from the twelve-tone set and its transformations, which are themselves 
the fundamental boundary conditions. The tonal motive assumes functional meaning 
within a context, and becomes, in turn, a vehicle of movement within this context; the 
twelve-tone set, however, is the instigator of movement, and defines the functional 
context. To equate a compositional element with a pre-compositional element is not 
only to confuse the nature of the systems, but to reduce the number of levels of 
musical meaning, and, as a result, to reduce the functional multiplicity of the 


individual note’’. 


Thus Schénberg, like his critics of the last thirty years, confuses the row 
with a “‘theme’’, which must be aurally comprehended as such before it may be 
manipulated, thereby establishing a false priority for the “‘original’”’ aspect of 
the row. For example: (page 129) he justifies a deviation in the order of the 
notes by the fact that it occurs in the second movement, when “‘the set has 
already become familiar;’’® (page 117) ‘‘one could perhaps tolerate a slight 
digression from this order . . . in the later part of a work, when the set has 
already become familiar to the ear’’; (same page) “the mirror forms and other 
derivatives, such as the eleven transpositions of all the four basic forms, are 
applied only later’. Here Schénberg’s confusion of basic premises leads him to 
make flagrant assertions which are abundantly contradicted in his own twelve- 
tone compositions. In the article itself Schénberg denies, only a few pages 
earlier [pp. 113-4 (ED.)], any a priori precedence of any one form of the row 
over the others. ‘‘To the imaginative and creative faculty, relations in the 
material sphere are as independent from directions or planes as material objects 
are, in their sphere, to our perceptive faculties. Just as our mind always 
recognizes, for instance, a knife, a bottle or a watch, regardless of its position, 
and can reproduce it in the imagination in every possible position, even so a 
musical creator’s mind can operate subconsciously with a row of tones, regard- 
less of their direction, regardless of the way in which a mirror might show the 
mutual relations, which remain a given quantity.”” And a little earlier he 
formulates a ‘‘law of the unity of musical space’’, according to which “‘there is no 
absolute down, no right or left, forward or backward”’. 

In his article Schénberg presents the following methods for building a 


4 Journal of the American Musicological Society, Fall 1950, pp. 264 ff. This and Mr. Babbitt’s 
review of two books by René Leibowitz (Schénberg et son école and Qu’est-ce que la musique de 
douze sons?), in Journal of the AMS, Spring 1950, pp. 57 ff, are, in spite of their brevity, profound 


studies of twelve-tone theory. 
5 There follows immediately, however, the real explanation for this deviation, which is the 


result of a logical segmentation of the row. 
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“theme” and its “accompaniment” from the row, the only controlling factor 
cited by him being the need to avoid octave doubling. (1) One segment of the 
set may be accompanied by another segment of the same set (examples: 
pp. 119, 122, 124, 125, 128, 135, 141). (2) ‘““Theme” and “‘accompaniment”’ 
may employ different notes of the same set without segmenting the row in any 
regular way (examples: pp. 136f). (3) The set may be accompanied by a 
transposition of itself (examples: pp. 127, 134). (4) The prime or inverted 
position of the row may be accompanied by its retrograde and vice versa 
(example: p. 126). (5) The prime or retrograde may be accompanied by its 
mirror and vice versa, in which event the octave relation may be evaded in 
two ways: (a) through empirical rhythmic means, 7.e., “‘the difference between 
the long and short notes” in the respective parts (pp. 130, 120), a rough and 
ready operation like (2) above, always available for the solution, or evasion, 
of an harmonic problem, regardless of the specific type of set or technique 
involved. Or (b) through the systematic employment of a specially 
constructed set whose inversion is statable at a transposition at which each of 
its halves will duplicate none of the tones of the corresponding half of the 
prime (examples: pp. 131, 140). The extra-motival properties of such a 
tone-row, which Mr. Babbitt has termed “the combinatorial set’’, place it in 
a special class. (6) There is an example (pp. 141f) which combines the 
prime with its retrograde-inversion, one of several possibilities not discussed 
by Schonberg, since, as he points out, he intends no systematic presentation. 
However, these are inferable from the techniques which he does describe. 
All of these devices have, or may have various formal and harmonic 
implications, in relation to which the ostensible basis for their employment, 
the avoidance of octaves, is merely an incidental advantage. Schénberg’s 
own decided preference for the combinatorial type of row must indicate 
some awareness of its special integrative faculties, which he neglects even to 
refer to in his article. 

As a means of avoiding octaves the combinatorial set operates only when 
each half of the row is co-ordinated with the corresponding half of the comple- 
mentary set, a fact which poses special rhythmic problems in the distribution 
of the tones, as indeed do the other devices listed by Schénberg. Here is one 
conceivable source (there are others) of a rhythmic style indigenous to twelve- 
tone music, a source perverted by Schénberg’s increasing dependence on classi- 
cal patterns as a means of achieving formal coherence and on his confusion of 
the motival and extra-motival aspects of the row. The utterly sterile reitera- 
tions of single notes or of minute figures—there is hardly a bar in the third and 
fourth quartets, the violin Concerto, the Fantasy for violin and piano, the 
string Trio, and many other works, which has not an example of this obsessive 
idiosyncrasy—tresults from the attempt to construct a classically articulated 
“theme” out of a series of twelve notes; and the rhythmic delineation of the 
“accompanying” set, in the course of matching appropriate segments with the 
“thematic” set in order to avoid octaves, endlessly discourses on some few 
uninteresting facts concerning the number 12: that it is the sum of 6 plus 6, 


3 plus 3 plus 3 plus 3, or 4 plus 4 plus 4. 
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The excessive periodicity which results from a strict thematicization of the 
row in the later twelve-tone works is precisely the opposite of the fault which 
we find in the waltz movement of op. 23 and the Sonnet of op. 24, the first two 
movements to employ a strict set of twelve different tones. In the waltz 
particularly, the melodic, dynamic, harmonic and cadential variations which 
disguise the successive appearances of the row seem to be only fortuitously 
derived from the row itself, and it is hard to see why an exactly parallel order of 
events could not be just as effective if contrived out of any other set of twelve 
tones. On the other hand, some of Schénberg’s finest music is found in the 
other movements of these two works, freely employing serial techniques but 
based on tone-rows not restricted by the later rule that every set must consist 
of twelve different, 7.e., non-repeated, tones. The reasons which Schénberg 
advances in his article for this strict formulation are patently specious. 


““Why such a set should consist of twelve different tones, why none of these tones 
should be repeated too soon, why, accordingly, only one set should be used in one 
composition—the answers to all these questions came to me gradually. 

Discussing such problems in my Haymonielehre (1911), I recommended the avoidance 
of octave doublings. To double is to emphasize, and an emphasized tone could be 
interpreted as a root, or even as a tonic; the consequences of such an interpretation 
must be avoided. Even a slight reminiscence of the former tonal harmony would be 
disturbing, because it would create false expectations of consequences and continuations. 
The use of a tonic is deceiving if it is not based on all the relationships of tonality. 

The use of more than one set was excluded because in every following set one or more 
tones would have been repeated too soon. Again there would arise the danger of 
interpreting the repeated tone asatonic. Besides, the effect of unity would be lessened.” 


Schénberg poses one question—why should the row consist of twelve non- 
repeated tones ?—and proceeds to answer an entirely different question—why 
should the octave be avoided? Are we to assume that the answer to this 
second question automatically explains the rule of non-repetition, when the 
whole subsequent discussion of twelve-tone practice, the bulk of the article, is 
concerned with the special ways in which this strictly constructed row must be 
employed if we are to avoid octaves. Although he doesn’t say so, perhaps 
Schénberg wishes us to construe out of these three paragraphs that every 
“set should consist of twelve different tones” in order to avoid “even a slight 
reminiscence of the former tonal harmony’’. But such reminiscences in the 
above-mentioned works based on non-twelve-tone series are no more frequent 
than in strict twelve-tone works. On the contrary, there are a number of the 


6 The question of the octave relation in twelve-tone music is a complex and serious problem 
which, so far as I know, has not been sufficiently investigated. Schénberg’s own work makes 
it clear that octaves which must be avoided in the context of one twelve-tone composition are 
permissible in the context of another. In several of the later works there is consistent doubl'ng 
for textural purposes. While doubling may create deceptive tonal implications, it is often 
objectionable where it does not do so. When two different forms of the row are simultaneously 
employed their casual meeting on the identical tone can be as unpleasant as the most objectionable 
type of cross-relation in tonal music. The reason is probably that the specific position of each 
note in the context of its respective row is momentarily obscured. (This, of course, does not 
explain the unpleasant effect an octave would produce in certain ‘‘free’’ atonal compositions.) 
Schénberg’s explanations do not seem to accord with practice, and a better formulation would 
perhaps be: doubling should be avoided in twelve-tone music unless it results in consistent 
tonal inferences. 
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latter, notably the Berg violin Concerto, whose harmonic orientation is con- 
sistently tonal. The third movement of the Serenade, op. 24, is based on a 
fourteen-tone series which omits B and in which A flat, D, and F sharp each 
appear twice. It clearly suggests the tonality of B flat minor, which cannot 
be the consequence of any special emphasis acquired by the repeated notes. 

We must conclude, then, either that the strict rules governing the structure 
of the row are jas arbitrary and specious as Schénberg’s explanation of the 
reasons for then| ; or that they have a logic and a rationale of which their author 
was not aware. The first alternative is objectively untenable, while the 
second offers only psychological difficulties; so we must agree with Milton 
Babbitt, that “‘on the basis of Schénberg’s preoccupation with questions of 
historical derivation, and his insistence on negative rather than positive aspects 
of the system, one is obliged to conclude that the system’s demonstrable 
consistency is an astounding fortuity, and that Schénberg, like many other great 
innovators, was not, at least at this point, entirely aware of the implications of 
his own discovery”. It is precisely the requirement that all tones be utilized 
in the row and none repeated that is responsible for ‘“‘the system’s demon- 
strable consistency’’.’ 

The polemical method of the Party line has unfortunately corrupted the 
bulk of twelve-tone discussion, on both sides of the musical fence. One 
professional Schénbergian admonishes us that ““When the Master speaks, we 
should sit at his feet and listen”. But this is only the beginning of our respon- 
sibility to genius. Another professional Schénbergian assures us that the 
excellence of his (the author’s) method is “‘guaranteed by the genius of Schén- 
berg himself”, and that “in placing my entire confidence in him I have some 
chance of approaching as nearly as possible that which constitutes the very 
essence of his genius’, a validation which the present study will have to forego. 
A more wholesome enthusiasm is that of O. W. Neighbour, in his article “In 
Defence of Schénberg’’,® who finds to his taste the very same traits of Schén- 
berg’s late style which we deplore. We do not share Mr. Neighbour’s pleasure 
in the fact that “the more one hears his work the more one realizes that it is 
not based upon a rejection, but upon the acceptance, extension and renovation 
of the German tradition”. The tone-row as employed by Schénberg provides 
no substitute for the tonal basis of this tradition, as Mr. Neighbour himself 
implies when he tells us that Schénberg’s harmonies belong ‘‘to a world of 
sound so personal and consistent that the suggestion that Schénberg let his 
basic row dictate them is utterly unacceptable to the sympathetic listener, 


7 However, serial techniques other than the Schénbergian may have unexplored possibilities 
of great significance. An emphatically motival style might justify the simultaneous employment 
of different sets; structurally significant repetitions might be permitted within the row, from 
which it would derive special functions; a special technique justified by certain symmetrical 
rows systematizes all harmonic relations and suggests the possibility of a dodecaphonic tonality, 
discussed in my articles, ‘‘Evolution of the Tone-Row’’, THE Music Review, November, 1941 
(which in spite of many immaturities remains a more or less adequate description of my theory), 
and ‘‘Twelve-Tone Tonality’”, The Monthly Musical Record, October, 1943. Other articles 
that deal with these problems are: Richard S. Hill, ‘‘Schénberg’s Tone-Rows and the Tonal 
System of the Future’, Musical Quarterly, January, 1936; Ernst Krenek, “‘New Developments 
of the Twelve-Tone Technique’, THE Music REvIEw, May, 1943. 

8 Music & Letters, January, 1952. 
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even though the dodecaphonic structure is easier to analyze than any quality 
which would account for their good effect in performance’. There follows a 
tendentious tonal interpretation of some chords from the violin Concerto, 
whose actual derivation from the tone-row thus would appear to be entirely 
arbitrary. If this far-fetched tonal interpretation of Schénberg’s harmonic 
style were tenable, it would seem that he had failed dismally in his conscious 
attempt to avoid “even a slight reminiscence of the former tonal harmony’”’. 
Only the set can justify the harmonic character of a twelve-tone composition, 
whether this character be ‘‘atonal’’, as in Schénberg’s excellent piano piece, 
op. 33a, or ‘‘tonal”’, as in Berg’s violin Concerto. 

Schonberg concludes his article with the following statement: “I believe 
that when Richard Wagner introduced his Leztmotiv—for the same purpose 
as that for which I introduced my Basic Set—he may have said: ‘Let there be 
unity’”. But the central musical problem since Wagner, and in much of 
Wagner, has not been the absence of unity, but the absence of distinctions.® 
The old means of articulation were engulfed in the quicksand of excessive 
thematic and harmonic homogeneity. They have been factitiously revived in 
Schénberg’s later works by means of an exaggerated and arbitrary emphasis 
on secondary attributes of the musical idea: texture, dynamics, colour. It is 
not impossible that these may become primary attributes in a new kind of 
music, but only if their own integrative potentialities are realized. Perhaps 
Schénberg’s own experiments with Klangfarbenmelodie were a step in this 
direction. Mr. Neighbour praises the individuality of Schénberg’s themes, but 
to me their individuality seems external and irrelevant because the effective 
contrasts are those of texture, dynamics and colour, in a context in which these 
remain secondary attributes. Nor can I agree with the statement that 
“Schénberg’s themes are capable of real development”’, since Schénberg’s 
confusion between; the motival and extra-motival aspects of the row often 
makes it impossible to distinguish between the theme and its frame of reference. 
He tries ‘at the same time to make statements and establish the terms for 
making them”, a crificism which has been levelled against the modern poet.!° 
Perhaps, then, Schénberg’s failure is not an individual one, for is this not the 
whole creative issue of our day? There was a time when the a priori formal 
implications of a theme were so evident that it could function structurally 
even when it was omitted, as in the final movement of Haydn’s Symphony 
No. 88, where silence is substituted for the recapitulation of the second 
subject. 

The source in Schénberg’s own personality of the fatal deficiencies of most 
of his later works is suggested in a famous letter of his:" ‘I personally hate to 
be called a revolutionist, which I am not’’. The inconsistencies of his later 


® However, insofar as their historical derivations are concerned, a certain identification of the 
Leitmotiv and the tone-row is plausible. In the face of the progressive deterioration of the 
articulative capacities of tonality, formal coherence becomes more and more dependent on 
motival factors: the Leitmotiv still operating within the tonal context, the ultimate twelve-tone 
motive displacing the scale entirely. 

10 Quoted in World Within World, the autobiography of Stephen Spender, p. 218. 

11 Nicolas Slonimsky, Music Since 1900, New York, 1949, p. 680. 
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style show only too well his disinclination to accept the revolutionary responsi- 
bilities which had somehow been forced upon him (“The Supreme Commander 
had ordered me on a harder road’’2). Arnold Schénberg, appointed by the 
“Supreme Commander” to instigate and lead the most far-reaching and 
thoroughgoing Revolution the history of music has known, revealed his distaste 
for the task imposed upon him in the bizarre compromises of a man who 
accepted his revolutionary réle only because he hated compromises. He 
remains the most significant musician of our age, one of Hegel’s Heroes, who, 
beyond any of his contemporaries, “‘had an insight into the requirements of the 
time—what was ripe for development”’. 


12 Style and Idea, p. 213. 
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The Climax of Music 
BY 
WILLIAM S. NEWMAN 


THE PROBLEM 


IpEAs picked up in childhood, whether right or wrong, have a peculiar way of 
sticking with one. While I was still in grammar school an art teacher dropped 
in to address the class on what she called ‘‘the curve of force’. Her main 
point was that the dominant expression of motion, whether in space or time; 
art or nature, is the curve. She drew a curve, actually a symmetrical arc, on 
the blackboard, then proceeded to show how this curve operated in the under 
view of the classroom chandelier, in the shape of the human head, in the outline 
of the horizon, even in the over-all design of the Spirit of ’76, which hung on our 
classroom wall. From these illustrations she went on to examples of the 
curve of force in time—for instance, the span of childhood through adulthood 
to senility in the life of a man; the trajectory of a ball tossed into the air; the 
rise and fall of excitement in a short story that had just been told tous. And 
finally she introduced the idea of climax as expressed by the peak of the curve 
and the literal or figurative peak of each of her illustrations. 

Often since then I have found myself discovering the “curve of force’’ in all 
manner of experience. How convenient to have such a theory, an all-embra- 
cing slant, as it were, by which everything can be explained. But how risky, 
too! Not that the notion of a curve of force is necessarily invalid but simply 
that no such notion can possibly apply with universal validity. Yet only in 
the last few years did any objections to it arise in my mind and then rather by 
chance. In the course of work on the history of the sonata the fact became 
increasingly apparent to me that the climax of this highly integrated form 
characteristically occurred near the end and not the middle—that, in other _ 
words, if a curve of force were used to represent sonata form at all it would 
have to be drawn asymmetrically, with a long rise and a rather sudden fall. 

The word climax is used here to mean peak of excitement or peak of interest, 
whatever the means of achieving it may be. This modern, acquired meaning 
has tended to replace the original sense of ascent to the peak, or stairs leading 
up to the landing, if you prefer. In the study not only of musical but of all 
art forms any consideration of climax is likely to be illuminating because it 
must focus attention on the very principles by which the form is unified. 
The present object is to consider the nature and position of the climax within 
the musical curve of force as illustrated by representative forms, styles, and 
eras of music. 

SoME NECESSARY QUALIFICATIONS 

First, some interesting qualifications of the problem are necessary. One 
obvious objection to the curve of force as a universally valid concept in the 
arts is the simple fact that much art is not intended to be dynamic at all. 
We think of oriental art, for example, as being typically contemplative in 
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character. There can be no curve of force when there is none of the tension 
that produces rise and fall. What is more placid, casual, and undynamic even 
in drama, for instance, than the Chinese plays that ramble on for hours at a 
time in theatres of New York’s Chinatown? Enter when you please, sit 
through a few mild episodes during which actors, stagehands, and cleaning 
women seem to walk on and off at random, and leave when you please. You 
will have heard an occasional flare-up of Chinese speech and music but nothing 
that suggests an organized climax. 

Another objection to a universal application of the curve of force is the 
implication that a work of art can have only one climax. Of course, it can 
have only one biggest climax, but, paradoxically, it can have other, lesser 
climaxes as well. Otherwise there could be no counterpoint in art, no cross- 
currents of interests, as in Aldous Huxley’s novel with the very title Point 
Counterpoint. 

However, a distinction does have to be made between an integrated work 
of art in which the several ideas actually interact and an additive work of art 
in which they are merely strung together, one after the other. In a highly 
integrated art work such as the sculptural group of Laocoén and his sons in 
the coils of serpents, the many individual movements all conspire toward a 
single, large design. And the peak of interest, in this instance the head of 
Laocoén toward which everything else points, becomes the climax of the work. 
In an art work predominantly additive such as the exterior of Santa Sophia in 
Istanbul, with its domes, half domes, minarets, and buttresses, the quasi- 
independent sections cannot be assimilated into a single whole. Their acci- 
dental juxtapositions result in excessive variety. Consequently, only a series 
of minor climaxes is possible, without the interrelationships necessary to the 
perception of “one biggest climax’’. So with literature that is predominantly 
additive in form. Thus, in Sentimental Journey and Travels with a Donkey 
a number of pleasant incidents and gentle philosophizings are casually joined 
without any effort toward a larger, climactic organization. 

In short, two principles basic to the present discussion are suggested by the 
distinction between integrated and additive forms. First, the significance of 
climax in an art form depends on the extent to which that art form is integrated. 
And second, the concept of a single climax within a single curve of force is pos- 
sible only in a completely integrated art form—so integrated, that is, that even 
cross-currents converge at the climactic moment. 

There is always a question as to the actual shape of the climax or peak 
itself. It may be rounded off into a more or less extended period of excitement 
as suggested by the rounded top in the curve of force. Or it may be sharpened 
to the point defined by a single decisive stroke or instant, as suggested by the 
pointed top of an isosceles or a scalene triangle. The pointed triangle has been 
preferred by writers wishing to represent the climax in drama. However, 
either might apply, and sometimes in the same work. In Shakespeare’s 
Othello, for example, the moment that Desdemona is smothered becomes the 
point that tops a scalene triangle of action. But the graduated excitement 
leading up to this moment and the swift disclosures that follow it, plus the fact 
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that she lives on to utter a few more cries, round off the point into a curved 
peak. 
With regard to the location of climax, whether at the centre or toward the 
end of a curve of force, whether in space or in time, much obviously depends 
on the type and style of the art form itself. Any valid generalization must be 
confined to art works born in a classic rather than a romantic spirit, since 
romantic art by its very definition precludes generalizations about its forms. 
A classic work of art obeys the laws of ideal form, which emphasize balance and 
symmetry; romantic art follows the seemingly irrational and irregular dictates 
of nature. The balance and frequent symmetry in classic forms suggest a clue 
to the typical location of climax. In an art projected in space, such as painting 
or architecture, the effect of symmetry is to focus attention on the centre. The 
head of Christ becomes the peak and literal centre of interest in Leonardo da 
Vinci’s symmetrical, carefully balanced Last Supper; the great dome similarly 
becomes the peak and centre of interest in the national Capitol at Washington. 
Both examples would seem to embody the curve of force in the shape of a 
symmetrical arc. When we come to arts projected in time, such as drama or 
music, the terms balance and symmetry still apply, but the term ‘“‘centre of 
interest’’ must be qualified. As already suggested, the focal point or climax 
in a time art is more likely to appear near its end than at the actual midpoint 
of its time span. Naturally, the focal point in a symmetrical space art will 
be the literal centre, since it bisects the line of vision. But the same is not 
necessarily true of a time art. The mere fact that an event in time is con- 
veniently drawn as a curve in space must not confuse the distinction. 

There are two main reasons why a climax is more likely to occur near the 
end than at the midpoint in a time art. In the first place, the perception of 
form in a time art depends on memory. To perceive a musical composition 
as a whole the listener must be able to remember the beginning and middle as 
well as the end, so as to compress everything into a brief, two-dimensional 
flash-back, as it were. Now, recency is an important factor in memory. 
Therefore, the composer can help the climax to stand out in the form by making 
it a recent experience in the listener’s recollection—that is, by placing it near 
the end. 

A second reason for placing the climax near the end concerns the psychology 
of anticipation and resolution. We say that the pleasure of something lies 
largely in its anticipation. Once the goal is attained the whole experience 
quickly loses interest and drops back into its less important niche within the 
larger scheme of living. A man covets a particular honour and spends years 
in furious pursuit of it. No sooner does he get it than its importance begins 
to diminish rapidly. Or think of the suspense developed in a well-constructed 
mystery novel, which may cumulate for some three- or four-hundred pages, 
only to wind up in perhaps three pages of dénouement immediately after the 
solution or climactic turning point is reached. The climax occurs so com- 
monly near the end in broadly organized literature that the fact requires no 
documentation. However, there is value in noting an exception here and there. 
The extended post-mortem that follows the burning at the stake only shortly 
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after the middle of Shaw’s Saint Joan becomes a tedious anticlimax before it 
ends. On the other hand, the biggest climax in Shakespeare’s Hamlet occurs 
near the middle—if you agree that the portion from the play-within-the-play 
to Hamlet’s accusation of his mother does constitute the biggest climax— 
yet the suspense does not end, because a final climax, the revenge itself, still 
looms. 

The fact that no generalization can be made at this point about the location 
of climax in romantic works does not mean, of course, that such works are 
necessarily devoid of climax. Far from it! However, in a pathos style the 
placing of the climax is likely to be determined not by general laws of form but 
by whatever in particular qualifies a given work as a pathos type. To take an 
extreme example, the self-portrait of Van Gogh done after he had insanely cut 
off his right ear to comply with a street woman’s flippant request probably 
focuses most attention on the bandage. I say “probably”, because someone 
else may find the centre of interest to be the pained eyes. The point to remem- 
ber here is that the location of climax in a romantic style may very well depend 
on subjective reaction to emotional expressions. 


THE NATURE AND MEANS OF CLIMAX 


Before examining individual musical works for their use of climax, there 
remains the question, by what means may a climax be achieved? Of course, 
the means will vary with different arts. And even within an individual art 
the means will vary, depending on which element predominates. In one 
painting the peak of interest may be a concentration of colour, in another the 
vanishing point of the perspective. Only in a completely integrated art form 
will all the elements conspire equally toward the climax. 

What are the means of musical climax? How do the elements of musical 
form build into peaks of interest and excitement? Sound itself may work 
toward the loudest or the softest tones. Melody may work toward the highest 
or the lowest tones. Rhythm may work toward the longest or the shortest 
tones—or slowest and fastest, if you prefer. And harmony may reach its 
climax in any of three senses—remoteness, concordance, and density. That 
is, it may work toward the chords most remotely related in one direction 
(dominant) or in the opposite direction (subdominant): toward the most 
dissonant or the most consonant combinations: toward the densest or the 
thinnest texture. 

You will notice that there are two extremes of climax in each instance. At 
first thought, if the highest tones or the most dissonant chords create a sense of 
climax then the lowest tone or the most consonant chords would seem to mark 
points of maximum repose. But climax is rather a matter of creating tension 
by departure from a norm in any direction, just as pulling on a rubber band, 
whether up or down, to or fro, must increase its tension. To use a familiar 
illustration, when Wagner has Tristan and Isolde declare their love for each 
other, the melody climbs, the rhythm accelerates, the harmony cumulates, the 
volume of sound swells until a fever pitch lasting about ten minutes is attained. 
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When Debussy has Mélisande acknowledge her love to Pelléas, understatement 
becomes the means of climax. Everything diminishes until Mélisande is left 
all by herself to say but three simple words in a hushed voice and on a single 
tone. 

How long does music require to reach a climax? Of course, no one answer 
is possible. But, obviously, if the sound builds directly to its greatest intensity, 
the melody to its highest tone, the rhythm to its fastest speed, the harmony to 
its most biting dissonance, the climax cannot be delayed more than a few 
moments at best. Then how does a composer continue the suspense over a 
longer—in fact, a much longer—period of time, as does a dramatist in a play? 
He does it by proceeding indirectly to the peak, following circuitous routes, 
taking one step backward for every two steps forward. A shrewd, celebrated 
example is Ravel’s Bolévo, in which the tune and its accompaniment seem to 
grow bigger and bigger in each restatement throughout the fifteen-or-so minutes 
that the work lasts. Ravel makes his listeners think that he is continually 
piling on more and more instruments—more than there could be in the 
orchestra—when in reality he is simply adding instruments that had been 
introduced earlier, then withdrawn while their attention is occupied by other 


instruments. 
EXAMPLES OF CLIMAX IN MusICc 


The remainder of this discussion can best be spent with representative, 
preferably familiar, examples from Western music. If we begin with earlier 
examples we are at once reminded of the predominance before 1700 both of 
additive forms and of vocal music. Hence, when unequivocal climaxes occur, 
such as a very high note, they generally prove to be only incidental to the 
musical form and are usually fitted to some crucial word of a text. (I have to 
say “unequivocal climaxes” because the absence of original editorial advices 
may conceal peaks of intensity only dimly suspected by us to-day.) The 
obvious melodic imagery of ‘‘word painting” gives rise to the readiest illustra- 
tions in mediaeval and Renaissance music. Here is a portion of the Gregorian 
chant gradual Omnes de Saba for the feast of Epiphany, in which the word 
illumindre is accompanied by a stunning climactic sweep in the musical line. 
Since this music is neither harmonized nor grouped in any sharply defined 


metre, its means of climax are melodic only. As the penultimate syllable in 
illumindare is reached the voice breaks out into a florid or melismatic passage 
that ascends to the highest pitch of the chant. Besides the rising pitch, the 
thapsodic melisma is itself a means of heightening the emotional excitement. 
As an example of how a broad sense of climax must be absent from a purely 
additive form, consider the two-voice motet [psa te, on a stanza from the hymn 
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Jesu nostra redemptio, no. 339 in the — opus musicum by Orlande de 
Lassus. The text reads as follows: 


Let thy love itself move thee 

That, sparing us thou mayest overcome our ills 
And, our desire obtained 

Satisfy us with thy countenance.* 


Although these four lines interrelate and develop in thought they receive only 
independent treatment in the separate phrases of music, which are woven out 
of four different melodic figures. There is a degree of climax in each of the 
phrases, achieved variously by high or low tones, long or short tones, and 
dissonance near the phrase endings. But the successive phrases do not fall 
into any larger organization that permits even two of them to share a single 
climax. The fact that these phrases overlap slightly and that they end on 
different, contrasting pitches is not sufficient to give them the broader organ- 
ization that is meant here. The mode or scale pattern itself does not change 
from phrase to phrase. Nor does either the metre or tempo so that, by and 
large, nothing creates the tension necessary to an over-all climax. 

One of the first great composers to crown a musical work with a single 
climax was Bach. Two factors in particular help to give his musical forms the 
integration that we have seen to be essential. One is his concentration on 
one and the same principal motive, typically, throughout a single form. The 
other is the concept of tonality, which had supplanted the somewhat ambiguous 
sense of locale in Renaissance modality by a strong pitch centre of gravity. 
Tonality may be regarded here as a prime means of achieving large-scale 
tension and climax. Every time a new centre of gravity is temporarily 
established (or a new structural harmony attained, as Schenker would say) 
the original centre exerts a magnetic pull until it is restored. And the more 
remote the new centre, the greater the pull. However, only in comparatively 
short works does Bach build throughout toward a single climax. And even 
there the proof must be based on internal evidence, not on editorial advice. 
The nineteenth-century romantic notion of the Bach fugue was that of a 
thoroughly cumulative form right up to the last statement of the subject. 
Leopold Stokowski has held to that notion, for example, in his well-known 
transcription of Bach’s Little Fugue in G minor, originally composed for the 
organ. 

Such a concept of climax in Bach fugues is often questionable and sometimes 
out of the question altogether. But there are three devices often found near 
the end of Bach’s fugues that are unmistakably climactic in their purpose. 
One is stretto, that cumulative process in which the entries of the subject begin 
to overlap and pile up on one another as though each in its haste can no longer 
wait for the previous one to finish. Another is pedal or organ point, the pro- 
longed insistence on some tone in the bass that will heighten the desire for a 
return to the original tonal centre. And a third is Bach’s familiar procedure 


* This English translation appears in Tovey’s edition, Laudate Pueri (London: Augener, 
Ltd., 1910). 
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of coming to a total halt on a powerful suspensory chord—then, after a dramatic 
pause, resuming at a presumably slower pace that becomes still slower during 
the remaining few measures. As an example we may cite the Neapolitan-sixth 
chord eight measures before the end of Bach’s Passacaglia and Fugue in C 
minor for organ. (The reader must supply what precedes and follows these 
examples. A disembodied climax is not only a frustrating experience; it is a 
meaningless one, like a sudden inexplicable outburst of temper.) 


On the whole, Bach’s cyclic works do not aim toward an over-all climax. 
Two of his most mature collections of fugues and canons, the Musical Offering 
and the Art of Fugue, are organized according to plans of astonishing symmetry, 
with each movement falling into its logical position. But such logic, not 
uncommon in music collections of the time, is purely intellectual. The listener 
is not likely to sense in it any of the emotional import of climax. A mild 
sense of climax does underlie the arrangement of the dances in Bach’s suites, 
which always end with the liveliest and fastest dance, usually a gigue or a 
gavotte. Indeed, the fact has been observed that the metre signatures often 
progress from dance to dance by diminishing fractions—4/4 to 3/4 to 2/4 to 
3/8, for example. 

Even Beethoven, whom some consider to be the most inexorable logician 
of music, does not seem to have strived for an over-all climax in many of his 
cyclic works. The final movement often provides an anti-climax, as in the 
Erotica Symphony and the Sonate pathétique. On the other hand, the choral 
movement that concludes the ninth Symphony and the Presto agitato that 
concludes the ‘Moonlight’ Sonata form real peaks of interest to the writer. 
Pertinent to this question of finales is Beethoven’s reluctant consent to substi- 
tute a lighter last movement in his Quartet in B flat, op. 130. 

Since the sonata-allegro design becomes a carefully integrated and dramati- 
cally tense form in Beethoven’s hands, climax must play a big réle init. Yet, 
though one can say that in general the climax occurs late and is rounded rather 
than pointed, its exact location is less predictable. Two phases become the 
most likely spots for the biggest climaxes. One is the moment of transition 
from the development to the recapitulation. The other is the coda. If we 
think of the climax as the maximum point of tension, then it may well occur 
just before the recapitulation, because the recapitulation begins with a strong 
feeling of release and return. It marks a restoration of the original tonal 
centre of gravity anda return to the opening theme. On the other hand, if we 
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think of the climax as a crucial turning point, like the ninth line of a sonnet, 
then it may well occur in the coda, for Beethoven’s codas in particular throw 
new light on the material they summarize. Not infrequently Beethoven makes 
both places in the sonata-allegro design strongly climactic: for example, in the 
opening movement of the Waldstein Sonata. 

The finale of Brahms’ first Symphony, completed a half century after 
Beethoven’s death, is clearly the emotional peak of the work. Its main theme 
is the most songful and compelling in the Symphony, its mode is changed from 
sombre minor to heroic major, its rhythms are the most energetic and, in the 
coda, the fastest of any in the symphony, and its individual climaxes are the 
most electrifying. Since this finale adheres to the sonata-allegro design, the 
fact that it also rises to two main climaxes, at the recapitulation and at the 
coda, is not surprising. But Brahms’ method differs somewhat from Beet- 
hoven’s. The first main climax occurs not before but during the recapitulation, 
with the result that the recapitulation becomes almost an explosion rather than 
a restatement of foregoing material. The second main climax is not so much 
a drawing back for a final burst, as in the coda of Beethoven’s Waldstein 
Sonata, but a prolonged, joyous shouting throughout, taken at a hilarious 
tempo. 

As the nineteenth century progressed, the use of climax became an altogether 
conscious, if not self-conscious, process: and we can speak now of the one climax 
in an art work. A short piano piece, an art song, an opera aria, and an opera 
ending will serve as illustrations. 

In Mendelssohn’s Song without words, op. 67;5, called ‘“‘The Shepherd’s 
Complaint” by a well-meaning publisher, a climax is produced with a single 
change of harmony. The form is A-B-A, the three-part design par excellence 
of intimate music in the romantic era. When the A section returns, Mendel- 
ssohn increases the density of the texture in the main theme and repeats a 
particular figure twice, crowning its third statement with precisely the one 
chord that will both top the tension and release it. 


dim, 


In Richard Strauss’ Zueignung (Dedication) the principle of climax on the 
third statement becomes the essence of the form. The singer sings three short 
stanzas, each set to essentially the same music. The first tells of love’s anguish, 
the second of love’s arrival, and the third of love’s holiness. On the words 
“Holy, holy” the climax is attained not only by a change of harmony, but by 
the highest pitch, the densest texture, and the loudest volume of the song. 
Here, too, the climax coincides, as in the Gregorian chant example, with the 
crucial word in the text. But such coincidence is by no means invariable in 
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nineteenth-century vocal music, notwithstanding the remarkable degree of 
integration. The reason lies in the conflict of pace between music and text. 
Words can go through mercurial changes of meaning as fast as they can be 
uttered, whereas music cannot alter its visage so rapidly. It must either lose 
all semblance of form in trying to adapt to every verbal znnuendo or take much 
more time in the expression of many fewer ideas. In short, vocal music may 
emphasize but a few of the most salient words in the text, or it may even reach 
a climax demanded by its own form quite independently of the position of any 
important word. Consider the aria “‘Even bravest heart may swell’’, from 
Gounod’s Faust. The form is the customary A—B-A design of the opera aria. 
In the first section there is a climax and in the return a bigger climax, but these 
cannot be said to coincide with any particular words, since much the same 
words are repeated throughout each section. In the middle section the resolve 
to win glories in the wars is reflected in the martial spirit of the musical accom- 
paniment, but no one point in the music predominates as a climax. Thus, 
when the chief climax occurs, as usual, near the end of the final section it can 
be said to comply with formal rather than textual demands. 

The same precedence of form over text in the determination of minor 
climaxes generally holds true in French and Italian opera arias of the nineteenth 
century, and wherever else the A-B-A aria is often employed. Only in the 
larger sphere of the complete story did Verdi and Puccini consistently make 
the music fit the text. Because Wagner abandoned the aria in his mature 
operas in favour of a continuous, seamless type of writing, he was not inhibited 
by the demands of strict form from adapting the rise and fall of his music to 
relatively minor inflections in his /ibretti. Yet there has never been a composer 
more capable of controlling the largest outlines of music, never a composer 
more aware of the hierarchy of musical form from the complete tetralogy of 
the Ring down to the smallest phrase in any one of the four operas. Interesting _ 
in Alfred Lorenz’ analyses is the predominant form principle that he finds in 
Wagner’s music—what he calls ‘“‘bow form’’, which is nothing more than our 
curve of force operating at high and low—in fact, at all—levels of form in the 
opera. There are large bows, and bows within bows, curves within curves, 
climaxes within climaxes. 

What all this means is that there has never been a composer who has con- 
centrated his forces so completely and for so long a period toward the attain- 
ment of the one biggest climax as did Wagner in his five-hour operas. Every 
one of his later works and even the Ring taken as a whole provide model illus- 
trations of-such climaxes within climaxes. The musical method is similar in 
each instance. There are hints in the leitmotifs, hints that grow in importance 
and length from time to time. But never are these allowed to expand into 
complete themes stated with maximum effect until the moment of the biggest 
climax, when their full statement can be truly spine-chilling. Such a climax 
accompanies Siegmund when at last he pulls the sword out of the tree in Hund- 
ing’s hut, Wotan when at the end of Walkiire he causes magic flames to 
surround the sleeping Briinnhilde, and Parsifal when finally he comes upon the 
Holy Grail. 
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Tristan und Isolde affords an exceptionally clear example of the long post- 
poned climax. The climbing, winding figure that leads up to this climax 
almost at the last measures of the opera is heard earlier in more or less frag- 
mentary forms. Indeed, it all but ascends to the same climax in the middle 
act. At the very instant when the cop chord is to be attained King Mark 
returns early to discover Tristan and Isolde. Instead of the consummating 
chord, another chord, altogether terrifying and disappointing, is sounded. 
Thus, the frustrated listener is compelled to await the full climax until death 
and redemption-through-love finally solve the dramatic conflict. 

Not a few historians regard Tristan und Isolde as the climax of all music. 
Certainly it must be accepted as the climax in this discussion of climax, after 
which, according to all the best principles I have been able to present, there 
can only be the briefest sort of dénouement and conclusion. Certainly Wagner’s 
late contemporaries and immediate successors felt that he did about all that 
could or should be done for climactic expression in music; that whatever road 
was taken would have to lead off in another direction, in a direction such as the 
understatement noted earlier in Debussy’s Pelléas et Mélisande. 

Three subsequent methods of climactic treatment remain to be mentioned 
and illustrated in brief. One was the further cultivation of the single con- 
summating chord, a pointed climax made possible by new exploitations of 
_ chromatic harmony. Recall Sullivan’s song, The Lost Chord, and you will 
appreciate the composer’s search for that one most intense yet most satisfying 
combination of tones that will top all else. Tchaikovsky and Rachmaninov 
were masters in the use of such chords. A well known instance occurs during 
the final complete statement of the “‘love theme” in Tchaikovsky’s overture, 
Romeo and Juliet. 


2 


With Rachmaninov the location of the consummating chord was largely 
governed by the range of his instrument. He was an addict of stepwise 
melody, on one occasion allegedly complaining that he lacked the will power to 
make bold melodic leaps. When he embarks on one of his extended, warmly 
expressive melodies he simply climbs and zigzags along the scale line until he 
reaches the top of the keyboard; whereupon he has no choice but to place his 
consummating chord, turn round, and work his way down again. Another 
climactic method of Rachmaninov is to treat his main melody like the theme 
song in a film. Before he gives it its one glorious, final statement he allows 
it to become familiar, not fragmentarily like Wagner nor like Bruckner’s 
organic evolution of a germ motive into a great chorale. Instead he merely 
states the melody in full at several earlier opportunities under much quieter 
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and calmer circumstances. In the last pages of his third piano Concerto, for 
example, you hear a moderately forceful statement of the main melody. Then, 
after a quickening of the pulse, a stunning cadenza announces the grandiose 
re-statement of this melody, which contains more leaps than usual but merely 
winds its way to the top of the keyboard and back again before the movement 
crashes to an end. 

The last technique to be mentioned appears in cyclic works composed 
around the turn of the present century. It grows out of an effort to bind the 
successive movements of a cyclic work more closely together. In the “‘cyclic 
treatment” of César Franck, Ernest Chausson, Vincent d’Indy and other 
Frenchmen, the movements are interrelated by identical or derivative thematic 
materials. How can these diverse materials be assimilated in the one biggest 
climax that surely must crown so much emphasis on over-all unity? Three 
possible solutions have been tried as a means of culmination and conclusion. 
The several themes have been combined in one grand simultaneous statement. 
They have been opposed on a battlefield of themes, with one emerging victor- 
ious. And they have been joined in a horizontal sense to make an all-embracing 
composite theme. 

This last procedure figures in the final work I shall mention, Scriabin’s 
Poem of Ecstasy. Space permitting, some still more recent illustrations of 
musical climax would be illuminating. Yet, little in the way of new principles 
would have been added to the present discussion, for though the language has 
changed, the climactic tension, far from increasing, is more often curbed in this 
era of neo-classicism and comparatively reserved emotionalism. 

The Poem of Ecstasy itself is not separated into distinct movements. During 
its concluding pages various melodic ideas that have been heard only un- 
certainly and intermittently now coagulate, crystallize and adjoin. In this 
manner, one telling summary grows out of all the tenuous, indescribable 
yearning that has preceded. ‘With a sensuality ever more ecstatic’’ is the 
typical inscription that Scriabin places over the preparation for his climax in 
the final pages. 
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Musical Research in Germany—East and West of 


the [ron Curtain 


BY 
H. F. REDLICH 


Now, some two years after the Bach Bicentenary (28th July, 1950) it is at last possible to 
take stock of its literary harvest. Friedrich Smend, notable theologian and musicologist 
of West Berlin, has recently drawn up a list of publications (in his paper “Vom litera- 
rischen Ertrage des Bach-Gedenkjahres’”’, Theologische Literaturzeitung, 1951, no. 10), 
including ten source books and collections of letters and documents, three public addresses, 
five full scale biographies and fourteen special studies. His list does not include the report 
on the Bach Congress at Leipzig (23rd—26th July, 1950), which for once united scholars 
from all parts of Germany in a remarkable effort to arrive at a universally acceptable 
image of Bach. The Bericht tiber die wissenschaftliche Bach-Tagung der Gesellschaft 
fiir Musikforschung (edited by Walther Vetter and Ernst Hermann Meyer and sub-edited 
by Hans Heinz Eggebrecht, C. F. Peters, Leipzig, 1951, pp. 503) clearly reveals the im- 
passable ideological gulf separating liberal-minded scholars of Protestant orientation like 
Besseler and Gurlitt from their Marx-inspired opposite numbers in the Eastern zone. 
The discrepancy of opinions, noticeable in the attempt by both factions to determine 
Bach’s true relation to religion in general and to the lutheran conception of it in particular, 
is most strongly reflected in the lively discussions punctuating the reading of papers. 
Fortunately, not all speeches and discussions were devoted to this kind of ideological 
warfare. Scholarly papers on the influence of eastern—especially Polish—musical 
folklore on Bach, as presented by Szabolcsi and Bartha, and on ‘“‘Bach and the middle 
ages’’ (Besseler) open entirely new vistas. They alone make a study of this Congress 
report a real necessity for any fair minded Bach scholar.1_ Another collective Bach- 
“publication, coming also from the Eastern zone, is in the nature of a corollary to the 
report on the Leipzig Congress. J. S. Bach in Thiiringen (Thiiringer Volksverlag GMBH, 
Weimar, 1950) is a beautifully produced collection of essays, dealing exclusively with Bach’s 
relations to Thuringia. It contains a colour reproduction of the so-called Ihle portrait, 
painted presumably in 1720 and the only one to present Bach as a fairly young man. Two 
articles on the librettist of Bach’s Weimar Cantatas, Salomo Franck, should be welcome 
to western scholars. Heinrich Besseler’s brilliant study ‘‘Die Meisterzeit Bachs in 
Weimar’”’ is a continuation of his lectures given at the Bach congresses of Leipzig and 
Liineburg. 

The flood of Bach-publications throughout the last two years has not been able to 
engulf German research on Heinrich Schiitz which has taken a new lease of life with 
the restarting of the Neue Schiitz Gesellschaft and thanks to continuous support from the 
publishing firm of Barenreiter, Cassel. Professor Rudolf Gerber (Géttingen) has recently 
edited and published nine numbers from the Symphoniae Sacrae I (1629) (Barenreiter 
Ausgaben Nos. 28, 31-35, 40), containing, amongst others, ‘‘Fili mi, Absalon’’, in welcome 
practical editions which pay great attention to the baffling problem of Auffithrungspraxis. 
They also embody critical revisions of the musical text compared with Philip Spitta’s 
first edition of Schiitz. Numerous motets from Schiitz’ Cantiones Sacrae (1625) have 
been edited by Gottfried Grote and published by Barenreiter (nos. 1953, 1964/69) with 
Latin and German text. Especially welcome will be the practical edition of Schiitz’ last 
complete composition, Deutsches Magnificat (1671), written for eight-part double choir in 
the manner of Giovanni Gabrieli. This edition of Konrad Ameln (transposing the music 
to a higher key) is praiseworthy in every respect. In two publications (Edition Merse- 
burger, Evangelische Verlagsanstalt, Berlin) Professor Hans Engel (Marburg) reminds us 


1 The report on the Liineburg Bach Congress of July, 1950, will be dealt with in a later article. 
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that Schiitz-research has yet to solve many problems of philology and identification. He 
ascribes the psalm Herr, hore mein Wort and the ‘‘Concerto ecclesiastico’”’ Freuet euch mit 
mir (both hitherto unidentified MS copies in the Library of Cassel) to Schiitz on the basis 
of very strong internal evidence. The eloquence of Professor Engel’s plea is matched by 
the remarkable beauty of both compositions. 

German publishers have lately focused their attention especially on the early Baroque, 
quite apart from Schiitz and his disciples. Two recent reprints are devoted to great 
Italians of that period. In the resuscitated collection Musica Divina (Verlag Friedrich 
Pustet, Regensburg, 1950) Bruno Stablein issues a practical edition of Cavalli’s four 
Marianische Antiphonen (Venice, 1656), which tend to show him as a very conservative 
composer for Saint Mark’s. In Barenreiter’s popular collection, Hortus Musicus, Karl 
Gustav Fellerer offers his edition of Lengrenzi’s Sonate for the unusual combination of four 
violins and basso continuo taken from his famous Sonata collection La Cetra (op. 10, 1673). 
Professor Fellerer of Cologne University, one of Germany’s leading scholars and a great 
authority on the music of the Roman rite, is also responsible for a new series of regional 
German Denkmdler: Denkmdler Rheinischer Musik, Vol. I. Sinfonien um Beethoven 
(L. Schwann, Diisseldorf, 1951), containing primitive, but enjoyable little symphonies by 
Beethoven’s patron Count Waldstein and by his teacher Neefe. The volume (not very 
impressively produced) is edited by Professor L. Schiedermair (Bonn). Textual commen- 
taries to this new Denkmédiler series are issued in Beitrdge zuy Rheinischen Musikgeschichte 
(Staufen Verlag, Cologne, Crefeld) of which the first two numbers have appeared in 
1952. They contain—amongst others—a collection of lettersand documentary testimonies 
to Agostino Steffani’s life and a comprehensive study by H. Hiischen on Das Cantuarium 
des Heinrich Eger von Kalkar. Professor Fellerer is also the new editor of the old estab- 
lished Kirchenmustkalische Jahrbuch (now in its thirty-fifth year), which had been dis- 
continued during the Hitler period. The issues of 1950 and 1951 (Verlag J. P. Bachem, 
Cologne) contain a wealth of well written articles devoted to problems of plainsong, 
Palestrina, Pergolesi and mediaeval mystery plays and their relation to music. Fellerer 
has also issued two little pamphlets on Mass and Plainsong (Die Messe—Der gregorianische 
Choral, Verlag Criiwell, Dortmund, 1951) which deserve to be translated into English. 
Both are excellently produced and adorned with many well engraved music examples. 
A similarly prodigious feat of condensation is Fellerer’s Geschichte der katholischen Kirchen- 
musik (2nd edition, Schwann, Diisseldorf, 1949) which reflects the gist of the author’s 
lectures during his tenure of the chair of musicology at the university of Fribourg. 

A well produced and very readable biography of Gluck (Akademische Verlag, Potsdam, 
1950), by Professor Rudolf Gerber, adds a piece of thoughtful and well documented original 
research to the small number of acceptable books on Gluck. It deserves the honour of an 
English edition, all the more as it is in many ways complementary to Alfred Einstein’s 
book of 1936. The same publishers offer a German translation (by K. Lamerdin) of 
Roland-Manuel’s biography of Maurice Ravel which does not always make for fluent 
reading. 

A joy to the reviewer’s weary eye is Dr. Ludwig Strecker’s beautifully produced and 
lavishly illustrated volume, Wagner als Verlagsgefahrte (Schott, Mainz, 1951), comprising 
many letters and documents and a useful appendix of statistical tables relating to Wag- 
ner’s life and the fluctuating popularity of his works. Very interesting is Richard’s 
and Cosima’s correspondence with Dr. Ludwig Strecker senior during the composition 
of Parsifal. 

Fritz Oeser, the owner of the new Bruckner Verlag, Wiesbaden, offers in a very readable 
pocket score edition the so-called second version of Bruckner’s third Symphony. This 
version of 1878 differs considerably in actual musical content and also in scoring and 
phrasing, from the Urfassung of 1873 as well as from the ultimately published version of 
1890 (the latter being the one usually performed nowadays). O¢eser’s introductory study 
is a model of how to disentangle a complicated biographical, philological and psycho- 
logical knot and how to present such controversial matter lucidly, tactfully and succinctly. 
His findings as well as the second version of this Symphony deserve more attention from 
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friends of Bruckner on both sides of the channel. A practical juxtaposition of versions 
2 and 3 in the Third Programme of the BBC would offer an object lesson to budding 
composers by forcibly demonstrating the dramatic results of a great composer's 
vigilant self-criticism.? 


Tradition and Innovation 


BY 


WIELAND WAGNER 


“How I abhor the atmosphere of greasepaint and mummery! When I think that 
a character like Kundry will henceforth be mimed, I am at once reminded of those 
disgusting masquerades, and now that I have created the invisible orchestra I would 
like to invent the invisible stage.”—Richard Wagner. 


FIDELITY and change, preservation and progress are the poles of all life. They are 
indispensable, but the measure of their effectiveness determines development or doom; 
used wisely, they are virtues. Stretched beyond capacity, they inevitably lead to 
rigidity or dissolution. 

Basically, the works of Richard Wagner tolerate no change. Like all elemental 
works of art, they remain inviolable and sufficient unto themselves. Someday, perhaps, 
they will live only as a great memory, but their meaning will never have been altered. 
In this, they resemble the Iliad, the Divine Comedy, the dramas of Shakespeare. This 
“someday”? may yet be far off; in the meantime, they will be reborn countless times, 
performed and presented in the spirit of the current age. 

The actual staging—and it alone—is subject to change. To avoid change is to 
transform the virtue of fidelity into the vice of rigidity. Ultimately it spells death. 

F The transition from fidelity to change is inevitable. Nothing is ‘‘eternal’’. What 

we understand by eternity is something of such duration that human beings cannot 
see beyond it. Thus, in modern terms, change becomes merely a question of taste; 
only those who are ahead of their time are accused of infidelity. 

Bayreuth’s function as the shrine of Wagner’s life work is just about seventy-five 
years old. To us, who live in a stormy age of speed, even this scant three-quarters of 
a century seems exhausting in length. The last two or three generations have lived 
faster than all preceding ones. Have they the right or perhaps the duty to question 
this breakneck speed ? 

Wagner’s work remains untouchable in its innermost substance. Its immortal 
element needs no protection from encroachment, the individual may or may not accept 
it—he cannot, however, modernize it. But what about its interpretation from the 
tangible, practical angle? What demands would Wagner make of it to-day? 

No doubt, a genius appropriates the achievements of his age more rapidly than the 
average man. Richard Wagner could utilize the accomplishments of modern technique 
with the same supreme mastery with which he enriched the language of the orchestra. 
But—would he want to do so? Undoubtedly he would realize that the purely optical 
act of seeing, the method of observation, is incidental to each era, that each age must 
learn to see anew, in much the same manner that it learns to assimilate the gradual 
but constant change in its vocabulary. Goethe, for instance, could never ‘‘see’’ a van 
Gogh in our way. 

But there is more to it than that. A single technical invention—electric light, in 
the form of the spotlight—has affected such a revolution on the stage that the extent of 


? A further critical survey of this kind will discuss a number of important publications, mainly 
from Switzerland, Austria and Italy, in addition to some contributions from Western Germany 
which could not be included in this article. 
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its demands and possibilities is likely to influence the inspiration of the dramatist. Could 
Wagner overlook this fact? All that was ever available to him was gaslight. Eye- 
witnesses attest to the unforgettable effects which were achieved by its dim, warm glow; 
in the mysterious semidarkness the exquisitely painted flats took on the magic illusion 
so essential to Wagner’s operas. A virtue was born of necessity. But the remote 
mystery of Joukowsky’s famous settings would be unmercifully destroyed in the harshness 
of electric light. We would see only a strip of painted canvas—a historic curiosity, 
perhaps, but nothing more. 

Scenic design to-day is determined by the spotlight to much the same extent it was 
formerly determined by painting. Illuminated space has replaced the lighted canvas. 
An attempt to preserve elements of an epoch already outdated by technical developments 
would be foolish. The task before us is to create the essential mood with new means. 

The stylistic methods employed in achieving this mood, which Wagner calls ‘‘day- 
dreams of the imaginary realm’’, can to-day be varied: an unmistakable sign of the 
last decade’s intellectual progress. Let us take Meistersinger for example, and Parsifal. 
The former calls for a certain naturalism (imposed by an historically fixed time, 
a geographical place and flesh-and-blood human beings), the latter requires mystical 
expression of a very complex state of the soul, rooted in the unreal, grasped only by 
intuition. To reduce both works to a common denominator, which would have been 
the natural procedure of a former era, seems to us neither possible nor desirable. The 
cleavage between them arises from the innermost core which cannot and must not be 
bridged. 

Wagner’s instructions on stage design reflect the taste of his age—a simple fact, 
yet one often overlooked. If a salon, a living room or a street scene were involved, 
the matter could easily be solved. But what about a castle for the gods, the bottom 
of the Rhine, or the height of a Valkyr-rock? Wagner himself was tragically disappointed 
with the realization of his own instructions. His lines to Lugwig II prove revealing: 
“Everyone thinks he can outdo me by better and more beautiful things, while I am only 
striving for a definite something, a certain poetic effect, but no theatrical pomp. Scenery, 
for instance, is invariably designed as though it were to be looked at for its own sake, as 
in a panorama, but I want only a subdued background to characterize a dramatic 
situation”’. 

Strict observers of tradition cling to every comment Wagner made on the subject of 
stage design, as though therein lay the clue to perfection. But how the productions of 
1876 and 1882, though under Wagner’s personal direction, deviated from his own 
sacrosanct orders! The rock of the Valkyrs corresponded as little to his instructions 
as the grotesque costumes of the flowermaidens, the daughters of the Rhine were so 
ornately adorned that even the most modern machinery could not have made swimming 
possible. How must Wagner have felt when he saw the airy rainbow of his imagination 
reduced to a rickety bridge? And those creatures of his inner vision so inadequately 
portrayed: the demon Klingsor, a bourgeois magician, the she-devil Kundry, in a flowered 
evening dress, complete with bustle and waspwaist, Fafner, the savage dragon, a caricature 
of a monster, like those on the puppet stage. 

Should these defects be blamed exclusively on the insufficient facilities of the period ? 
Certainly this is not true of the costumes. The defects imply, rather, that Wagner’s 
instructions present spiritual and not material problems which, through the dictates of 
taste and the limitations of actual realization, gradually evolved from imagined perfection 
to limited fulfilment ... the price any lofty vision must pay when it undertakes to 
materialize. The so-called Bayreuth style, so far as purely scenic effects are concerned, 
has undergone many more changes than its champions want to admit. Each new 
production has expressed the current style of its time, only the desire to do justice to 
Wagner’s visions by the best means available has remained the same throughout the 
years. The Ring of 1896 already differed in principle from that of 1876. The 1930 
Tannhduser and its 1904 predecessor had only the music drama in common. The year 
1927 brought a modern stylized Tristan, to be followed ten years later by a thoroughly 
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realistic version. Even Parsifal, which resisted innovation for the longest period, 
underwent a drastic rejuvenation in 1934, which, in turn, seems almost conservative to-day. 
In short, the seemingly constant changes its form so slowly that we recognize the 
transformation only after it has taken place. 

But the essential solution—the problem of Wagnerian music drama—is not exhausted 
in this act of recognition, it lies far deeper than that: in the music itself. It is music 
which transmits Wagner’s visions in so expressive a language that it is well-nigh impossible 
to duplicate those visions for the eye. The onlooker will invariably fall behind the 
listener, even though the scenic problems may have been solved happily. To-day, after 
seventy-five years of improving our technical methods to an incredible point of perfection 
—the development of lighting undoubtedly represents the peak of scenic design—we 
must still admit that the stage can, at its best, provide only a sparse reflection of that 
which is triumphantly conveyed from the orchestra pit. No amount of theorizing, no 
pseudo-philosophical treatises on the problems of staging, no arguments between fanatical 
followers of tradition and innovations will ever alter this fact. Scenes like the cosmic 
catastrophe of Gétterdémmerung, the spring night of Walkiire or the Rheingold thunder- 
storms—to cite just a few examples—can never approach a visual impact like their 
musical counterpart. 

The path to the future lies neither in an attempt to employ all the most modern 
devices in achieving a movie-like realization of Wagner’s dream, nor can it be found in 
a reversion to former ‘‘tried and true’’ methods. The conventional image of bygone 
days may summon up wistful remembrances of a notable era to many faithful and 
deserving veterans—but to the generation which has risen since the quantum theory 
and atomic science this image has lost its value. It would be a fatal mistake to confuse 
appearance with essence and thus to relinquish to the past the ever-fresh quality of 
Wagner’s work along with its wilted accessories. The result would be an end rather 
than a beginning. 

Wagner’s heritage must not be embalmed and made into a museum piece through 
misconceived loyalty. His timeless virility must be proved anew at every revival— 
not with headlong haste, but, on the other hand, not more slowly than the pace of Wagner’s 
ever youthful genius. 


Reprinted, by permission, from Richard Wagner. Life, Work, Festspielhaus (Festspielleitung 
Bayreuth, 1952). 


26th ISCM Festival and Third Twelve-tone Congress 


SALZBURG, 20TH JUNE-3rp JULY 
BY 


Hans KELLER 
A NEw policy. For the first time, every national section which had paid its ISCM 
subscription was represented by at least one work. The result was hell. At the same time 
there was every indication that it would have been hell anyway. I have given the answers 
to the most burning problems arising out of this utter failure of a Festival in a fairly 
detailed analysis of the entire state of affairs.1_ As far as clinical signs and symptoms go, 
the ISCM, having outlived its function, seems dead. If our diagnosis is wrong, let it be 
proved wrong, not by words, but by music. By music which needs the ISCM because it 
has not found its discoverers elsewhere. 

The new Certificate is TWELVE-TONE. In the programme notes you could read 
that X had come to terms with the twelve-tone technique, that Y was just going through 


1 Tempo, Summer, 1952. 
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the critical period of coming to terms with the twelve-tone technique, and that Z had 
definitely promised to come to terms with the twelve-tone technique the day after 
tomorrow. Q had modified the twelve-tone technique to suit his inspiration, QQ had 
modified his inspiration to suit the twelve-tone technique, and QQQ had modified QQ’s 
twelve-tone technique to suit the inspiration of Q. When it came to their music, it 
signified little apart from liver-disease in sheep. Schénberg was represented in an 
incomprehensibly performed Memorial Concert as well as by the Austrian Section’s newly- 
instituted Schénberg Medal, conferred mostly on the wrong persons, including his anta- 
gonists (the Austrian Section having only the vaguest of ideas what was going on in the 
world). I gave the introductory radio lecture to the Memorial Concert and tried to help 
people understand this music. Then the under-rehearsed concert came, and I myself 
failed to understand things I had previously understood. 

I am not blaming the conductor. He was working in an impossible set-up; he hadn’t 
even a proper hall to rehearse in, and he worked himself to death, serving good new music 
where he could: at the next concert he conducted, 47-year old Herbert Hafner was seized 
with a heart attack, fell from the rostrum and died. Fortunately, he had received the 
Schonberg Medal too, six days before. One can imagine what it meant promoting 
Schénberg’s music in his native country—where the 43-year-old Five Orchestral Pieces 
(op. 16) had to wait for this Festival for their first performance. By this time they were 
almost as old as the conductor, who also gave the first Austrian performance of Erwartung 
(op. 17, also 1909)—in 1949! The Salzburg performance of the monodrama was appar- 
ently the second in Austria. So that country, after all, may still need ISCM Festivals. 
Make them ASCM Festivals, then. 

None of the first performances are worth mentioning. Anda great many performances, 
first or last, were irresponsibly bad. Don Banks’ Duo, for instance, was performed and 
executed. The rendering of Searle’s Poem for 22 strings (justly one of the few real 
successes of the Festival) wasn’t very much better, though the composer was too polite 
to say so. The performance of Seiber’s third string Quartet at one of the Twelve-tone 
Congress’ two ‘“‘Dodecaphonic Chamber Recitals’’ was tolerable enough to disclose the 
outstanding merits of the work to a surprised audience which by that time had forgotten 
what music sounded like. We may return to this important achievement in our First 
Performances feature: it merits detailed discussion. At the same twelve-tone recital, 
Dika Newlin’s piano Trio (the first dodecaphonic one, to my knowledge), with the composer 
at the piano, created a profound impression on twelve-toners, common-chorders, and 
musicians alike; again a work which we shall discuss in its interesting details as soon as 
there is space. 

Meanwhile, we follow the Editor’s instruction, which was to have a good aural look 
at Karl Amadeus Hartmann’s Symphonie concertante (his 5th Symphony, 1950) in three 
movements, 1.e. Toccata (Lebhaft), Melodie (Langsam) and Rondo (Lustig, sehr lebhaft). 
Orchestra: no horns, no strings except celli and double basses. Orchestration: no mix- 
tures; Stravinskyian. The first, ternary movement is quite fresh, with a well-contrasted 
slower central part. The second, again in three-part form with a scherzoid middle section 
(muted brass), lacks melodic invention. Nor is it the melody which (as the programme 
note said) is of rhapsodic character, but its use and (lack of) development, continuation, 
etc,; there is moreover some sham counterpoint and some bad, unfunctional orchestration. 
The principal section shows formal inconsistencies; the central part doesn’t and is in fact 
rather funny. The last, dance-like movement brings that note- and rhythm-spinning 
to the fore whose latent presence one has all the time suspected, but at times it is quite 
amusing in a strongly eclectic way. The trumpet exposes the rondo theme at the begin- 
ning and, before the end, links the three sections (flute, oboe, and clarinet respectively) 
of what one might call a cadenza ‘‘symposium”’ by way of interjections, finally leading the 
movement into the finish which is so loud that you could forehear it when it was still 


a long way off.* 


* For other Hartmann works, see First Performances (p. 310) and report on Salzburg Festival 
(p. 302). 


Salzburg: A sick Orphan 


Hans KELLER 


THERE Can be little doubt that this year’s Salzburg Festival was the worst so far; even the 
Austrians are beginning to notice that not all is well on their cultural front, though most 
of their critics prefer to admit the fact in private. Unless something very drastic happens, 
the Festival will expire in no time, and perhaps the most useful advice one can proffer 
is that Salzburg should try to learn from Edinburgh what Edinburgh has learnt from 
Salzburg. 

It is true that Furtwadngler’s serious, last-minute illness (double pneumonia plus menin- 
gitis) produced a chaotic state of affairs which it was impossible to remedy at short 
notice (Rudolf Moralt of the Vienna State Opera took charge of Figaro and the Flute 
while Mario Rossi, who in any case conducted Pasquale, did his best with Otello) ; but the 
very fact that the Festival stands and falls and fell with the genius of a single figure is 
indictment enough. 

Matters interpretative aside, the playing of the Vienna Philharmonic has deteriorated, 
at times beyond recognition, and not even Sabata (whose Verdi Requiem tended to show 
that the time has come for him to give it a rest) was able to convince us that we were 
listening, throughout his concert, to professional execution. The first violins, in par- 
ticular, did things for which one would formerly have thrown them out of the orchestra, 
and indulged in a simultaneous variety of bowings such as are not merely an offence to 
the pedantic eye (which their distinguished former leader, Arnold Rosé, happened to 
possess), but to the sensitive ear, and it needn’t be Sabata’s or Toscanini’s either. 

The vocalists, in their turn, permitted themselves liberties which one would have 
thought impossible in an organization with the slightest claim to musical civilization. 
For example, no sooner was the cat away than: Josef Greindl began to play in the manner 
of a seven-year-old (see Ex. 1), despite his elsewhere often manifest musicality. I have an 


Ex.1 
Larghetto 


in’s bess*-re,in’s bess’- re_ land. 
4 


eight-year-old pupil who would never commit such an outrageous melodic line and who 
will immediately tell me what is wrong with Mr. Greindl’s re-composition when I show 
it to him, at least as far as my graphic criticism is concerned. In addition, however, 
up to 9 bars before the end, the avia’s formally meaningful range does not extend below 
the dominant B; at that juncture, the bass (voice) takes over the bass (line), an essentially 
temporary turning aside and below, after which the melody and its range have to be 
resumed by way of cadential extension (see Ex. 1), and the only possible final tonic is 
Mozart’s, not Greindl’s at the unprecedented octave below: the re-composition is thus 
doubly absurd. One should have thought all this too obvious to be stated, but no one 
noticed anything amiss—except that Greindl’s bottom E was rather painful, an ironical 
circumstance in view of the fact that it was for the evident purpose of showing off this note 
that he reconstructed the cadence. Under Furtwangler, these things never happened 
and could not have happened. 

In Figaro, one heard an almost unsurpassable cast (George London and Schwarzkopf 
as Count and Countess, Seefried and Kunz as Susanna and Figaro, and Giiden as Cheru- 
bino) in. sub-mediocre standard performances that exhibited as much logic as a daily 
newspaper and will, one hopes, be as quickly forgotten. One crime against music, how- 
ever, deserves to be put on record. Grete Wiesenthal, who has a great name and may 
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have been a great dancer, was responsible for the (quite unnecessary, but nowadays 
apparently indispensable) ballet in the third act. The Fandango being the only ‘‘Spanish”’ 
thing in Figaro, she decided upon a Spanish affair with chattering high heels, and had the 
face to recompose this wonderful piece by thus adding, as it were, a percussion part with 
hair-raising syncopations, clicking, or flapping on the wrong (half-) beats (see Ex. 2a), 
and even imitating the acciaccatuyas (short appoggiaturas) according to the same 
“rhythmic’”’ ground-plan (see Ex. 2b)! 


Ex.2 Andante » 


Apart from Kunz’ usual, perfect interpretation of Papageno, there were three great 
performances: Patzak’s in an impossible Messiah under Messner, and Giiden’s in Figaro 
and Pasquale. The latter was altogether the best production (Schuh’s), with Carl 
Dénch’s impersonation of Malatesta being more Italian than Sesto Bruscantini’s enact- 
ment of the title figure. 

The Editor had asked me to concentrate on the world premiére, under Clemens Krauss, 
of Strauss’ penultimate opera Die Liebe dey Danae (1940), and upon the concert conducted 
by Hindemith. The music of Danae, third-rate Strauss built on second-hand Wagner 
and admirably matching the embarrassingly Wagnerized phrases of Joseph Gregor’s 
“‘poetry’’, is the most disgusting piece in my musical experience, unworthy not only of 
the earlier but also of the latest Strauss as manifest in Capriccio (see my Salzburg report 
in MR, November, 1950). I am aware there have been eulogies on the work, from 
Andrew Porter (Observer, 17th August) and also, I hear from a friend (I’m writing from 
Austria), from Shawe-Taylor (Statesman). But the matter is not one of taste or opinion 
at all. In Philip Wylie’s phantasy The Disappearance (Rinehart & Co., New York, 1951) 
the immeasurably more imaginative and psychologically factual American counterpart 
to George Orwell’s scientifically untenable novelistic prophecies, all women vanish from 
the male earth, and all men vanish from the female earth. In the chapter “in which 
certain further changes are encountered’’, the American males have started producing 
and buying ‘‘the new Miss America dolls’’, life-size, a deceptive ‘‘mechanical simulation of 
living womanhood”, complete with ‘“‘talking-doll records to simulate speech’’, thermo- 
statically adjusted body temperature, and beauty. As for Danae, don’t be afraid of her: 
she might well be one of these. For many, particularly those who have not yet caught 
up with new music, art may have largely vanished from the earth; beauty certainly has. 
The hero of Mr. Wylie’s novel thinks that his wife would say: ‘‘Probably . . . the dolls 
would make better wives than a lot of women”’. 

Compared with his great art on the viola, Hindemith’s conducting disappointed. He 
had constructed a curiously unsubstantial ‘‘Gebrauchs’’-programme with, accordingly, 
soloists drawn from the orchestra (the Vienna Philharmonic which, in this concert, was as 
bad as ever this year). In Handel’s Concerto Grosso in E minor for two solo violins, 
solo cello and strings (op. 6, no. 3), the tempo of the second movement (Andante) did not 
immediately establish itself, and the Polonaise (4th movement) brought a considerable 
number of wrong accents in the first solo violin (Barylli), who in fact was not so good as 
the second (Fritz Sedlak). The soloists, incidentally, were not named. Haydn’s trumpet 
Concerto was played by Helmut Wobisch who was nervous; attempts at fluency sometimes 
resulted in an unintended shortening of important notes which, if anything, should have 
been lengthened. When calmer, however, Mr. Wobisch must be very musical. In the 
third movement one realized for the first time that a constructive mind was conducting: 
the difference between the /egati in the first statement of the theme and the staccati in the 
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forte repetition was strikingly built up. An interesting movement, this, for it is not only 
thematically, but also in development (even though a rondo) the weightiest of the three. 
Hindemith’s own Symphonia Serena (1946) concluded the programme, an Americanized, 
mis-constructed and uninspired piece of Abgebrauchsmusik (my term: used music rather 
than utility music). 

Altogether the scanty selection of contemporary music had little to offer. Gottfried 
von Einem’s vulgar, over-instrumentated and harmonically inconsistent Capriccio, op. 2 
(1943) could not have made worse propaganda for the gifted composer of next year’s 
premiére (he has turned Kafka’s Trial into an opera), and Karl Amadeus Hartmann’s first 
string Quartet practically finishes after its outstanding slow F minor introduction (which, 
after the 2nd violin’s dominant minor statement of the theme, indulges in some unpleasant 
consecutives) ; a rough and motoric G major allegro ensues—Metamorphoses of the Down- 
Bow, I should call it—which returns far too late and suddenly to its home-key, while the 
muted slow movement submits an uninviting assortment of octaves, unisons, consecutives, 
octave unisons and plenty of harmonics in primitive variation form, until it comes to 
rest in F sharp minor; the last movement combines and synthesizes the mistakes of the 
previous two before it dutifully ends, again too suddenly, on C with the implication of a 
progressive tonality toward the dominant major. Hartmann is worst at his most revo- 
lutionary, particularly in matters harmonic. And his first two string quartets (cf. First 
Performances, p. 310) are not created in terms of their medium. 


Bayreuth 


GEOFFREY SHARP 


Der Ring des Nibelungen, 24th, 25th, 27th and 29th July; Die Meistersinger, 30th July; 

Parsifal, 1st August; Tristan und Isolde, 2nd August 
ALTHOUGH the new stage lighting equipment has not, so far, materialized, Wieland 
Wagner has generally revised his ideas on this subject since last year. For, whereas in 
1951 one had to peer intently through varying thicknesses of murk in order to discern 
even the bare outline of a stage picture, this year the power cuts in Nibelheim are fewer 
and the load-shedding less drastic. In addition the various manifestations of magic, 
which form so important a part of the tetralogy, are now given their proper significance 
and, for example, the Tarnhelm, which last year looked much like an old washing-flannel 
ripe for the bonfire, is now revealed at once in Rheingold as one of the focal points of 
Wagner’s entire conception. 

These Bayreuth productions deviate in some respects from the composer’s clearly 
expressed intentions* and, unfortunately, we shall never know what he would have 
thought of this year’s practice of casting two singers for the part of Wotan: Hermann 
Uhde in Rheingold, and Hans Hotter in Walkiire and also as the Wanderer in Siegfried. 
Both are superior to Sigurd Bjérling of last year, but the youthful, impulsive and testy 
Wotan of Uhde could hardly have developed into the character subsequently portrayed 
by Hotter: dignity personified, even in adversity, with voice to match. We may agree 
that a composer’s own directions should not be regarded as eternally binding, provided 
that a good case can be made for any variation that may be proposed. But for lesser 
mortals it is usually safer to follow an established pattern than to improvise on a basis 
of little knowledge and less taste, as was done at Covent Garden in a recent production 
of Figavo. Genius, however, is nothing if not its own law-giver and this year, far more 
than last, Wieland Wagner commands our respect for his approach towards the elucidation 


* In this connection see Wieland Wagner’s article on pp. 296-8 of this issue. 
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' of the many complex problems of The Ring, principally because we can now see what in 


1951 was less obvious, that artistic verity, in his sense of the term, forms his guiding star; 
and experience teaches that there can be nearly as many right interpretations as wrong. 

This is not to imply that there were no regressions from last year. For example, the 
novel and enterprising interpretation of the part of Loge, given so effectively by Walter 
Fritz in 1951, is now shown to have been experimental, with Erich Witte returning this 
year to something very like the pantomime devil of tradition. It is difficult to believe 
that Wieland Wagner would have executed such a volte-face of his own volition; has he, 
perhaps, paid too much attention to reactionary advice? 

Equally unfortunate was the return to 1951’s principle of all-pervading gloom in the 
first act of Siegfried: a scene which had previously been so effective and so well lit that 
no cogent reason can be adduced for the producer’s latest preference. In Parsifal too, 
which this year provided by far the finest musical experience of the whole Festival, the 
grail itself could hardly have been more anticlimactic—no cheap pink glass excrescence 
from Woolworth’s could have looked worse. More consistently distracting was the 
dreadful lighting throughout the second act, with flickering spots and the same kind of 
careless following of the stage figures which we see so often in this country. And members 
of the company must not be allowed to walk about behind the fabric cyclorama with 
lighted torches! 

But, seen in perspective, these are minor matters. One can well understand why 
Wagner wanted to invent the invisible stage. All other considerations must be sub- 
ordinated to the best advantage of the music. Neither Ramon Vinay (Tristan) nor 
Astrid Varnay (Isolde) conformed to this maxim; Tristan und Isolde therefore failed to 
produce its true effect, despite the artistry of Ludwig Weber (Marke), Gustav Neidlinger 
(Kurwenal), Hermann Uhde (Melot), and Herbert von Karajan who consistently sustained 
the intensity of the musical score and infused it with a brilliance of sound which the 
writer has not heard surpassed. 

Joseph Keilberth’s approach to The Ring emerged as a quest for integration at any 
cost: a good policy, calculated to tauten the sinews of the music-drama and eliminate 
any possibility of unwanted longueurs. But the costs were considerable. Bayreuth 
epitomizes the rest of the Western world in one respect at least, acute shortage of tenors; 
Windgassen was the best but had little competition, for Treptow, Aldenhoff, Lorenz and 
Hopf could between them make little of the parts of Siegmund, Siegfried and Walther. 
One implication of Keilberth’s policy was a certain briskness of tempo; indeed the reader 
may consider this an understatement in view of Rheingold playing only two hours and 
twenty minutes and the first act of Walkive running a bare hour. The most serious 
defect of this streamlining treatment was its inevitable and gross exposure of the weaker 
singers, with Treptow, for example, at the end of the latter, struggling manfully to con- 
serve his wind and keep up with the beat. Tenors apart, Greindl was unable to make 
much of Hagen’s lowest notes and Varnay too often used the ubiquitous contralto ‘“‘hoot”’. 
There are critics who hold that a tempo may, and even should be set without regard for 
human limitations; it would not be fair to say that in this case speed ruined the show, 
but at a more leisurely pace, some of the poorer singers would not have seemed so bad. 
Perhaps Wagner would have liked to invent silent singers too! One can, however, describe 
all these deficiencies as the product of basic physical inability, not the result of laziness nor 
of unintelligent coaching; and while, in Art, nothing is to be deplored more than the 
smug observation, ‘‘It is the effort that counts’’—with its revolting implication, ‘‘Never 
mind the result’’—it is gratifying to know that the effort at least was made. 

Over these four evenings the principal honours went to the orchestra which maintained 
a respectable standard throughout and excelled itself in the second and third acts of 
Walkie, the last act of Siegfried and the first scene of Gétterdimmerung. Individual 
singers who maintained, or even enhanced their already considerable reputations were 
Hermann Uhde, Ludwig Weber, Hans Hotter, Kurt Béhme and Martha Médl: while of 
those less familiar to English readers, Gustav Neidlinger, Inge Borkh and Rita Streich 
showed artistry of the highest order. In the performances of Ruth Siewert and Ira 
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Malaniuk there was very marked improvement compared with last year. Obviously 
there has never been a perfect representation of The Ring, nor ever will be. Meanwhile 
Bayreuth, in the capable hands of the composer’s grandsons, strives mightily towards 
this end and stands as an object lesson to us all. 


Das Rheingold 


Die Walkive 


Wotan Hermann Uhde Siegmund Ginther Treptow 

Donner Werner Faulhaber Hunding .. Josef Greindl 

Froh Wolfgang Windgassen Wotan Hans Hotter 

Loge Erich Witte Sieglinde .. Inge Borkh 

Fasolt Ludwig Weber Briinnhilde Astrid Varnay 

Fafner Josef Greindl Fricka Ruth Siewert 

Alberich Gustav Neidlinger Gerhilde Irmgard Meinig 

Mime Paul Kuen Ortlinde Paula Brivkalne 

Fricka Ira Malaniuk Waltraute. . Hanna Ludwig 

Freia Inge Borkh Schwertleite Ruth Siewert 

Erda 3 Melanie Bugarinovic Helmwige Liselotte Thomamiiller 

Woglinde .. Erika Zimmermann Siegrune Hertha Topper 

Wellgunde Hanna Ludwig Grimgerde Melanie Bugarinovic 

Flosshilde. . Hertha Tépper Rossweisse Trude Roesler 

Siegfried Gotterdammerung 

Siegfried Bernd Aldenhoff Siegfried .. Max Lorenz 

Mime Paul Kuen Gunther Hermann Uhde 

Der Wanderer Hans Hotter Hagen Josef Greind] 

Alberich Gustav Neidlinger Alberich Gustav Neidlinger 

Fafner Kurt Bohme Briinnhilde Astrid Varnay 

Erda 6 Melanie Bugarinovic Gutrune Martha Médl 

Brinnhilde Astrid Varnay Waltraute. . Ruth Siewert 

Waldvogel Rita Streich Norns Ruth Siewert 

Melanie Bugarinovic 
Martha Médl 

Woglinde .. Erika Zimmermann 
Wellgunde Hanna Ludwig 
Flosshilde Hertha Tépper 


Parsifal and Meistersinger were directed by Hans Knappertsbusch, a fine artist with 
greater experience of the Wagnerian tradition than either Keilberth or Karajan. To 
both works he brought a leisurely dignity coupled with sustained concentration and an 
apparent determination to make every note tell. Sachs’ famous ejaculation was shown, 
with an inevitable fitness, to be the psychological lynchpin of Meistersinger; while what 
we may call the motto theme of Parsifal (here shown in its original form) assumed a 


Sachs Meistersinger Act III. Full score, p.334 
Gott weiss, wie das ge - schah. 
Amfortas Parsifal Act 1.Full score, p.30 


T + 


Durch Mit- leid wi d Thor 


cumulative significance that was most impressive. The casting of Parsifal—substantially 
the same as in Decca’s superb recording of 1951, with the exception of Kurt B6hme as 
Titurel—may justly be termed inspired. Windgassen (Parsifal) and London (Amfortas) 
both showed improvement on last year, while Béhme, Weber (Gurnemanz), Uhde 
(Klingsor) and Médl (Kundry) collectively silenced criticism. This opera may mean 
nothing to those who come to it reluctantly, beset by narrow, hide-bound, pseudo-religious 
prejudice; that is their loss which only crass stupidity could blare from the housetops 
as if it were one of criticism’s fundamental truths. 
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Meistersinger, produced by Rudolf Otto Hartmann, attained musical eminence but 
could have learned much from Munich in the matter of stage technique. Edelmann 
(Sachs), B6hme (Pogner), Lisa della Casa (Eva) and Neidlinger (watchman) would have 
held their own in any company, but Hopf was a poor Stolzing, Pflanzl a commonplace 
Beckmesser compared with Kusche and Faulhaber clowned Kothner’s ‘‘Tablatur’’ in a 
manner that was unforgivable. The impression that remains is one of orchestral excel- 
lence and of the benevolent presiding influence of Knappertsbusch. 


Edinburgh 
BY 
GEOFFREY SHARP 


A WEEK spent at the Edinburgh Festival (in this case 26th August to 1st September) 
leaves the over-riding impression that too many events are crowded into too small a space 
of time. On the first night one had a choice of Patzak singing Die schéne Miillerin or 
the Hamburg State Opera company in Die Zauberfidte, with no second opportunity of 
hearing either. Nor was this an isolated instance. Of course there must be choice in an 
international festival of this kind, but the problem might be eased a little by eliminating 
the few purely parochial celebrations and taking care to avoid clashes of the nature just 
mentioned. 

In the week under review the chief interest lay in the Hamburg opera performances 
and those of the Concertgebouw Orchestra: more particularly in the two unfamiliar operas, 
Der Freischiitz and Mathis der Maler. The first of these was produced by Oscar Fritz 
Schuh and conducted by Joseph Keilberth who achieved commendable precision with 
what soon appeared to be a very ordinary orchestra. Unfortunately Messrs. Howard 
and Wyndham had taken no perceptible trouble to provide the necessary stage equipment 
for contriving a really blood-curdling wolf’s glen, with the result that the forging of the 
magic bullets, which ought to have scared the whole of Edinburgh out of its wits, in fact 
merely seemed rather childish. No doubt the Hamburg artificers are offered more 
scope for their pyrotechnical ingenuities in their own theatre. Elisabeth Griimmer was 
Agathe to the life and Anneliese Rothenberger made a captivating Annchen; Gottlob 
Frick brought more voice than imagination to the part of Kaspar and Theo Hermann 
was outstanding in the small part of the Hermit. None of the rest of the cast was any 
better than one would expect to find at Sadler’s Wells, but the evening was memorable 
for the consistency of Schuh’s ‘‘period’”’ production and the lively continuity and sense of 
urgency of Keilberth’s conducting. 

Mathis dey Maler, produced by Giinther Rennert and conducted by Leopold Ludwig, 
was given two performances—the first on any British stage—and was the company’s 
only venture which failed to fill the theatre. Some journalists had the honesty to write 
that it had bored them, without realizing, apparently, how much this observation reflected 
to their own discredit. Hindemith takes a lofty and eminently serious attitude towards 
music and life which many of us would do well to try to emulate* and the miraculous 
way in which he sustains this lengthy moralising opera at full tension from first page to 
last is a phenomenon for which one can find no exact parallel; in this respect Wozzeck 
runs Mathis close, as also does the hard core of Fidelio (from the entrance of Pizarro to 
the end of the scene in the dungeon). Those who disapprove of music raising moral 
issues or encouraging thought will see and hear little in these three masterpieces except 
the-superficial comedy of Fidelio’s opening pages and the conventional weakness of that 
opera’s close. No doubt it is easy to be repelled by Hindemith’s uncompromising, 


* See his new book, A Composer’s World (Cumberlege, Oxford University Press), to be reviewed 
in a future issue of this journal. 
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athletic, spiky contrapuntal means—intrinsically unproductive of melody in the popular 
sense—if one cannot feel sympathetic towards his ends and even become thoroughly 
roused by his vehement protest. It is true that the story centres round the sixteenth- 
century German painter, Mathias Griinewald; but 1934 is the date of Hindemith’s work 
and the allegory is so thin as to fuse with actuality at the first rise in temperature. This 
was the quality that fascinated, even excited the writer in 1952: one wonders how long 
such moralizing will continue to stir enthusiastic passions. Considering the limitations 
of the theatre, Mathis was wonderfully staged and Ludwig obtained consistently lively 
orchestral playing which, besides, was often accurate. Mathieu Ahlersmeyer achieved 
a personal triumph as Mathis, despite occasional vocal uncertainty, and received very 
able support from Helmuth Melchert (Archbishop) and Anneliese Rothenberger (Regina). 
The rest of the singing was undistinguished. 

Fidelio brought good performances from Martha Médl (Leonora) and Lisa della Casa 
(Marcellina) but had no other redeeming feature. Metternich could not make himself 
heard as Pizarro, Anders (Florestan) prompted unfavourable comparisons with Patzak, 
and Hermann (Rocco) left much to be desired in the matter of pitch. The orchestra 
produced quite as many unauthorized variants of Beethoven’s score as one might expect 
to hear on a poor night at Covent Garden and newcomers to the work must have wondered 
why it is ever performed. 

Patzak’s recital with Gerald Moore showed obvious and frequent signs of an ageing 
voice, to some extent offset by musicianship and imagination. Especially was this true 
in Die liebe Farbe and Die bése Farbe. Frequent and mostly felicitous use of rubato 
almost always found Moore in sympathetic agreement; but was it necessary for the 
singer to hold a copy which he comparatively rarely consulted ? 

There remain for discussion two concerts given in the Usher Hall by the Concertgebouw 
Orchestra with Eduard van Beinum. The first included a fine performance of Mozart’s 
B flat Symphony (K. 319), excellent in detail and devoid of mannerisms, followed by 
Das Lied von dey Erde which was delivered accurately but without the spark necessary 
to kindle its inner radiance: Patzak was in poor voice and Ferrier uninspired. Van 
Beinum’s next concert showed the reverse of the coin; a superb conductor of Berlioz, 
he has long shown a special liking for the overture to Benvenuto Cellini, of which he once 
more gave a model performance, setting the standard for the rest of the concert. The 
Prélude a VAprés-midi d’un Faune was followed by Pijper’s third Symphony which 
some have compared to Sibelius’ seventh: presumably because each is cast in one move- 
ment, for here the similarity ceases. Full of sound and fury it certainly was, and at 
times intriguing if not of great significance; probably no composer has scored a more 
abrupt stop, for no one could call it a prepared close. Last came a definitive interpreta- 
tion of the Brahms C minor Symphony, efficient, clear, logical and progressive—scru- 
pulously balanced and unfailingly certain in effect. None who heard this need regret 
having missed Toscanini’s recent performance of the same work; what van Beinum 
played was echt-Brahms which Toscanini’s, for all its brilliance, was not. 

Finally one would wish to recommend to the Festival committee rather greater 
enterprise in their choice of programmes. An international festival ought to be able to 
present a larger proportion of lesser-known music and not to have to rely on too many 
“standard classics”. But, judging from our experience in 1947, 50 and 52, the Edinburgh 
public is not very enlightened and couples its limited knowledge with exceptional timidity 
over music it does not know and therefore, presumably, might not enjoy. A pity! But 
no doubt the committee would reply that these are in the main the people for whom 
they have to cater. 
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First Performances* 
(See also the reports on the ISCM and Salzburg Festivals on pp. 298 to 302 respectively.) 


(1) Schénberg, violin Concerto, op. 36. (2) Schénberg, Variations on a Recitative for 
organ solo, op. 40. (3) Denis ApIvor, violin Concerto. (4) Milhaud, Symphony No. 1. 
(5) Arnell, Symphony No. 3. (6) Martini, piano Concerto No. 3. (7) Anthony Milner, 
Mass for unaccompanied choir. (8) Karl Amadeus Hartmann, string Quartet no. 2. 
(9) Margaret Meredith, ‘‘Friedensgebet’’ (song). (10) Hans Richter-Haaser, Kleines 
Konzert fiir Streichorchester. 

(1) WitHovuT having seen the score and upon a single radio session, one does not naturally 
feel inclined to go into the details of so richly developed a piece as the purely twelve-tonal 
violin Concerto (1936) of Schénberg, but since there still are, unfortunately, well-accredited 
reviewers who deem it fit to fill the gap left by their lack of understanding with self- 
reassuring indignation and distaste, it appears to be one’s duty to recount some of one’s 
factual impressions of the music, in the hope that one’s less provable, but none the less 
definite conviction of its singular mastery and durability will spread more quickly in this 

way than upon the kind of unfactual eulogy in which the same reviewers indulge as soon ~ 
as they are confronted with one of those works, good or bad, whose surface layers can be 
relied upon to offer nourishment that will pleasantly fill an empty heart and brain. The 
total three-movement form (Poco allegro, Andante grazioso, Finale) of the Concerto is built 
upon a synthesis of classical and romantic schemes, with the end of the third movement 
reverting to the beginning and the end of the first. It is, however, a twofold cyclicism 
which thus emerges, a method of organization developing the often crude and forced 
attempts at last-minute thematic integration of many of its romantic forerunners 
(Mendelssohn’s quartets perhaps above all excepted) into a creative procedure which 
achieves a complete, really neo-classical organism (absurd as this debased term, when 
applied to Schénberg, may sound to historians who are replacing thought by classification). 
On the one hand Schénberg’s cyclicism is, as of old, thematic, concerning itself with the 
whole work’s basic (minor) second motif and with its utilization in the first movement’s 
first subject—though, needless to add, he rejects the romantic practice of more or less 
full-scale repetition or surface variation in favour of his own technique of developing 
variation with simultaneous, maximal compression and intense condensation. On the 
other hand, however, we are presented—at the same time and by way of the same 
thematic material—with a structural and textural cyclicism, in that it is the first move- 
ment’s highly original relations between cadenza, recapitulation and cod2z, and between 
solo and orchestra at the relevant junctures towards the end of the movement, which 
the end of the finale resumes and develops to their ultimate conclusion. The cadenzas 
themselves show an unprecedented functionalization which, again, is two-faced: for 
one thing, the solo exhibition is invited to restrain and confine itself within the structural 
demands of its movement, formal developments taking the place of free fancies, while 
at the same time the principle of sectional interruption, of cadential interspaces, is 
overruled by various laws of structural overlappings, cadenza-like passages being distri- 
buted within such a wide range of textural possibilities that the distinguishing character- 
istics between ‘‘cadenza’’ and ‘‘movement proper’’ are well nigh removed: the cadenza 
becomes indeed as “‘proper’’ as the movement. The cadenza is not only assimilated by 
the movement, but also assimilates it, investing it with some of its own fundamental 
stylistic and formal character and thereby returning the entive solo treatment to an essential 
violinism with which most modern violin concertos have completely lost contact. As 
a by-product, as it were, of such continuous and mutual interpenetrations of ‘‘cadenza”’ 
and ‘“‘movement”’ as well as of “‘solo”’ and ‘‘tutti’’, many an astounding effect is achieved ; 
for instance, at the end of the first part of the last movement’s second cadenza (which 


* Including first English, London, and broadcast performances. 
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grows out of the first resumption of the first movement’s basic (semitonal, dotted) motif), 
the celli which, divisi, had joined the solo violin in developmental imitations of the 
principal motif at the beginning of the first movement, once again enter into the violin’s 
affairs, but this time the solo player has been engaged in sonorous, quasi-orchestral double- 
stoppings, with the result that the orchestral entry into the solo cadenza gives itself the appear- 
ance of a solo entry into an orchestral passage! Such effects, such reversals of réles, are all 
the more striking for not being contrived as colourful surprises, but emerging as logical 
consequences of the new structure: Sch6nberg’s effects are essentially effectual and inci- 
dentally effective. Due to the close integration between the very characters and functions 
of solo and orchestra respectively, the Concerto recovers all essential contrasts between 
the two which, again, contemporary concertos have largely lost, including the liberating 
orchestral tutti (third movement particularly!) that can only ensue if solo and orchestra 
have so many essentials in common that their differences assume maximal significance. 
(In the current Contemporary Concerto, the difference between solo and orchestra is the 
same, and as fascinating, as that between a mouse and a house.) It is a real solo violin 
Concerto, then, from the violin’s opening which lets one divine, somewhere in the misty 
past, the continued existence of the Bruch G minor; over the second subject’s singing 
double-stopping glissando and its later inversion (all double stoppings lie, notably in the 
cantilenas); the entire absence of octaves (!); the lyrical section in the first cadenza and 
the introduction of new cadenza-formulae in and for the new idiom; the second movement 
which is highly violinistic even in the established sense; and the last movement’s first 
cadenza which develops out of and with the side drum, to the ultimate, sequential quasi- 
“entry’’ (within one and the same part: the violin is here alone) of the first movement's 
basic upbeat into the second cadenza. If the second movement is the most traditional 
as far as its writing for the violin goes, it is the most revolutionary from the formal 
standpoint, in that it synthesizes and compresses two opposite movements into one, the 
slow one and the scherzo. Accordingly, the last movement, while (like that of Schén- 
berg’s piano Concerto) in clearly defined rondo form, is not of the light type (this aspect 
of the ‘‘rondo” having been treated by the preceding movement), but a weighty march, 
with an appropriate thematic influence from as far back as the first chamber Symphony. 
Other thematic (self-)references include what one might call the “Lied von der Erde 
third’, used as similar ostinato figure or pedal-point at several stages in Schénberg’s work, 
e.g. early on in the second (first-composed) of the Three Piano Pieces, op. 11, or, in the last 
period, in Der Tanz um das goldene Kalb; in the violin Concerto, it appears in the middle 
movement, as does a rhythm and contour which he employed with the same frequency 
up to the Ode to Napoleon and, again, the Tanz. 

(2) As for the D minor Variations (ten and a mirror fugue, complete with Picardy 
third), Schénberg’s only work for organ (1941), it is true that we are here concerned with 
the first broadcast performance in the Third Programme’s Schénberg Memorial Series last 
March, but I must be allowed to mention in passing that at the succeeding performance, 

-the third in this country, at All Souls’ Church, Langham Place, an audience of sixty-six 
had assembled; they will make history. The piece itself has previously been noticed in 
these pages. The programme note said that while having ‘‘a definite tonal pull’, it was 
“not written strictly in the so-called twelve-tone system’’, whatever precisely one was to 
make of this. It has been pointed out that the recitativic theme (which is announced in 
the bass register) contains all twelve notes, and that this fact points to the influence of 
Schénberg’s dodecaphonism even on this tonal work. Structurally far more significant 
in this respect, however, I find the actual composition of the theme. It falls into seven 
phrases, the striking point being that each of the five inner phrases consists of six notes, 
while the two framing phrases at either end consist of three—an application, to a succession 
of 36 notes, of a certain technique which Schénberg (and several of his followers, e.g. 
Berg, Dallapiccola, and Seiber) often employed within his serial method, i.e. the division 
or segmentation of the 12-note row into groups of equal numbers of notes. Combined 
with this typical dividing process is, as it were, a ‘“‘six-note technique’’, inasmuch as none 
except the penultimate phrase repeats any of its notes; nor do the six notes of the two 
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outer three-note phrases contain a repetition. It is interesting to compare this assured 
inter-dodecaphonic and spontaneous, post-conscious mode of construction with the pre- 
dodecaphonic and preconscious glimpses of the future technique in, say, the eleventh of 
the George Lieder (‘‘Als wir hinter dem bebliimten tore’’), where the opening four-note 
motif is accompanied by 3 x 4 notes arranged in a descending arpeggio, each group 
presenting in diminution the same variational inversion of the motif. 

(3) Denis ApIvor’s three-movement violin Concerto (summer, 1950), with a chamber 
orchestra of 16 players engaged in a Stravinskyian, sado-masochistic instrumentation 
(blowing and beating) which is no doubt designed to establish an a priovri—and, as it turns 
out, effective—contrast to the solo instrument, does not altogether fall into the class of 
the above-damned Contemporary Concerto. There is some exceptionally good writing 
for the violin, including well-devised double-stoppings, in the far too metrical first (slow) 
movement (D minor); an excellently functional cadenza with violinistic, sensibly short 
octave stretches in the central march movement (Ep — A minor) which, however, still 
beats too much time, notwithstanding its intermittent, self-conscious rhythmic displace- 
ments of the diluted Stravinsky variety; and a good new texture in the slow third (>A 
minor) movement’s cadenza with percussion and, later, as the orchestral texture fills up 
somewhat, with pizzicati on the solo instrument. But the ensuing, sudden Neapolitan 
degree of the clear E major that preceded the cadenza is a non sequitur. The entire 
scheme, it will be gathered, owes something in the last resort to the later forms of the 
French Overture. The tonal structure (see above) takes the violin’s sonorities carefully 
into account. The style is markedly Central-European and somewhat eclectic; one would 
not perhaps be able to guess the composer’s nationality—which circumstance reminds one 
of the fact that he is a Rawsthorne pupil. The greatest overall defect consists in the 
Concerto’s primitive rhythms; a paradox is created between dance-rhythms and metri- 
cisms on the one hand and, on the other, the un-dance-like melodic and harmonic aspect: 
one’s mind is pushed back to a primeval state, prior to the development of melody and 
harmony. 

(4) Milhaud’s first Symphony (1939) in four movements is quite incapable of extended 
structure, development, unmechanical recapitulation—devoid also of harmonic consistency 
and indeed ideas—altogether, a bad way out of symphonic thought. It proceeds, if I 
remember correctly, from a Lydian F major, over G# minor and G minor, to A minor 
—major, but the tonal progress is not supported by a purposive concept. (5) With Arnell’s 
Third (1945) I got no further than the first, Ep movement with its enormous slow intro- 
duction, and it needed all the patience I was able to derive from my admiration for a 
great deal of his other work to sit through that. Every device of spinning out is taken up 
and dropped in turn, from automatic repetitions and sequences to a mixed assortment of 
ostinati. The folkloristic tune which takes the place of the traditional feminine theme is 
an extreme misfit in what there is of a context, aside from which it is undevelopable. 
The problem of continuation is dealt with in the most amateurish and superficial fashion, 
and the Stravinsky imitations are not even sustained gua imitations, nor are the other 
eclecticisms, of which there are a great many, carried out and through. At the same time, 
the level of inventiveness, even in the few imaginative passages, is exceptionally low. 
One finds it difficult to suppress the suggestion that for the time being, composers might 
do well to keep off the symphony. Symphonic problems have assumed proportions which 
require sustained genius for their solution. 

(6) Martint’s piano Concerto (New York, 1948) is his best work I have heard to date. 
This old-fashioned, Czech romanticism which assimilates various nineteenth-century 
modes of thought (above all, Schumann and Brahms, including even the latter’s character- 
istic modulations) and, at selected times, some of the more retrospective twentieth- 
century tendencies (Prokofiev), seems to be his real language and would in fact be still 
more so if he dispensed with such dutiful modernisms as those sudden key-changes which 
do not follow from his otherwise carefully thought-out tonal structure and key scheme 
(C minor + Bb major; F# minor — F major, whose dominant function is apparent 
before it becomes manifest in the ensuing Bp major rondo). The form is altogether 
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conservative and combines neo-classical with neo-romantic outlines. Yet there are a 
number of novel and cogent ideas within the traditional frame, for example, the utilization 
of tonal contrasts for the concerto texture: in the first movement, C minor is represented 
by the tutti, Bp minor (and later the resolving major) by the piano. And without 
thematic references, the outer movements are connected by parallel agogic and tonal 
approaches in different formal circumstances: hear the superbly contrived slowing down 
processes—the orchestra steps back—for the respective Bp minor entries of the piano. 
A first-rate stvetto on the rondo theme concludes the Concerto. 

(7) Anthony Milner’s Mass (1951) for unaccompanied choir, in C# as far as the chorus 
was prepared to give away the key, is a sorrily archaic affair which does not betray the 
composer’s (elsewhere obvious) talent. 

(8) Karl Amadeus Hartmann’s second string Quartet, like his first (see Salzburg 
Festival report on p. 302), (a) in three movements with a slow, minor-mode introduction, 
(b) tonally progressive (A minor + D major), and (c) texturally awkward (e.g. impossible 
unisoni between cello and viola and between the violins in the scherzoid, but otherwise 
normal sonata structure that forms the body of the first movement), is, so far as I know 
the composer’s music, hitherto his best work in thought and his worst in sound; whereas 
(9) “the original setting by the English composer Margaret Meredith of Goethe’s poem 
‘Friedensgebet’ . . . for voice and pianoforte’, ‘‘performed for the first time” in what was 
described as ‘‘the composer’s own string orchestral arrangement’’, must be the worst work 
ever submitted to the public, and a strong protest must be registered against the Dominion 
Orchestra’s including this exhaustive D major study in dilettantism in its first concert 
which featured two “first performances’’, no doubt in order to allure the critics. (10) 
Hans Richter-Haaser’s “Little Concerto’’ for strings, the other work, though not on or 
under the same level, need not have been imported; we have proved on many occasions 
that we can compose as badly ourselves. It is written in the contemporary idiom for 
which I have devised the technical term ‘‘Hindewithout’’ and has great difficulties in 
getting out of C minor. When, however, it does, one wishes it had stayed. Complete 
with opening passacaglia and closing fugue, the three-movement work is an exhibition of 
neo-neo-classicism, and the more neo’s we get, the older, the more outworn their classicism 
becomes. 


Film Music 
and Beyond 


WORLD REVIEW 


BRITAIN versus FRANCE 
GrorGEs Auric, the Film Music prize-winner at this year’s Venetian film Biennale, has 


published an article on film music containing some fundamental observations which are 
identical with points made during recent years in this Film Music section. Inter alia, he 


maintains that (1) there can no longer be any doubt about the fact that valuable musical _ 


works owe their existence to the film—an assertion which contrasts somewhat with Eric 
Blom’s recent pronouncement (“Film to Score’, Observer, 17th August, 1952) that ‘‘how- 
ever good music written to accompany films may be, it is foredoomed not to outlive the 
necessarily ephemeral product [?] with which it is associated, except possibly in the 
form of a concert extract . . .’’; (2) “the big mistake of early film music” (only early film 
music ?) was to attempt absolute simultaneity of musical expression and filmic movement, 
as in a cartoon, whereas “‘in reality’’ entire scenes, not particular movements had to be 
commented upon musically; (3) in most films, there is too much music (“I’m very glad 
when a French Director asks me to fill three quarters of his film with music, but I believe 
he shouldn’t do so’’); (4) “the English have a different and very interesting attitude 


m 
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towards film music’: his quarter of an hour’s music for a British film, placed at important 
junctures, was noticed by everyone, whereas some of his continuous French scores went 
entirely unnoticed; (5) one can make films without music and indeed will soon do so out 
of disgust at the exaggerated use of film music. 

Willsoon? It is already being done with great success, especially in England: see, for 
an eminent instance, ‘‘Noisy Music and Musical Noise”’ in our Film Music section of last 
May. For the British film musician, it is, for the rest, interesting to hear from Auric that 
when working on La belle et la béte, he had written continuous music for several concluding 
scenes, but that Jean Cocteau, the director, ‘‘had the excellent idea to have the music 
interrupted by intervals of complete silence. Thus Cocteau has made me realize the 
significance of silence, and I am very grateful to him’. But we in Britain—and this 
shows the extent to which Auric’s confrontation of the two filmlands is relevant—still 


_ think La belle et la béte severely overstuffed with (admittedly often excellent) music. 


AMERICA 


MEANWHILE, Hollywood continues to produce bigger and better music, each score being 
bigger than the previous one and better than the next. But 5 Fingers, 20th Century 
Fox’s remarkable, half-true spy thriller based on L. C. Moyzisch’s Operation Cicero, 
though drenching its sound-track in the usual way with Mr. Bernard Herrmann’s usual 
music which on this occasion proceeds, for no reason, from C minor (beginning of title) 
and E minor (end of title) to F#, has a strikingly impressive moment of musiclessness at 
the unconventional, introductory beginning preceding title and credits, where the enquiry 
in the House of Commons whether this war-time story about the British Ambassador’s 
Albanian valet in Turkey was true receives the dramatic reply, ‘‘Substantially, yes’’. 

Another case of an unmusical overflow of music must have been Alex North’s (a new 
name’s?) contribution to John Steinbeck’s (Of Mice and Men, Grapes of Wrath) Viva 
Zapata!, but after a time I found the film so worthless in a pretentious way that I could 
not bring myself to stay just for the sake of the bad and, until then, often superfluous 
music. 

Bronislau Kaper’s score for Invitation, with an erratic tonality wandering from A 
minor to Bb, has, together with the film itself, this to be said in its favour, that the evil 
woman is represented by the piano (she plays it, too), furnishing Hollywood’s own sensitive 


comment on its piano concertos. The Belle of New York, of which I heard only the 


beginning and end and went out in the middle, runs true to the common musical’s 
type in that it inflates itself with ‘‘unrealistic’’ ‘‘background”’ music outside the actual 
“set-pieces’”’, it being left to the perspicacity of the spectator who cares to decide where 
the music is part of the film and why it’s there when it isn’t. 


GERMANY 


IN this respect, Michael Jary’s otherwise sad, second-hand copy of the twenties’ Light 
Music, which forms the score for the semi-musical comedy Mddchen mit Beziehungen 
(1950/51; not shown in England), proves a definite advance on both American and 
English musicals (including such better products as Brian Easdale’s score for the ballet 
film Red Shoes), in that it confines itself to the actual numbers and leaves the rest of the 
track in peace—the only possible way in which the musical film can ever gain logical form. 
Wolfgang Zeller’s Der Schatten des Heryn Monitor (not shown in England), on the other 
hand, is significant in so far as it tends to indicate that Hollywood’s influence still (or 
again) extends to Germany. 
AUSTRIA 


ProFessor ALois MELICHAR has attempted, and failed in a highly problematic style in 
E. E. Reinert’s new film on Maria Theresia (to be expected in England, one may suppose), 
i.e. a mixed, neo-classical pastiche complete with omissions of modulations, typical har- 
monic intensifications, quasi-re-instrumentations, efc., all done in the form of musicalized 
Acknowledgments to Stravinsky, except for the title which, with its too frequent and too 
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narrowly spaced modulations, conjures up Stravinsky’s place of residence rather than his 
work. Even the “‘realistic’’ and quasi-realistic pieces are kept in this modernizing 
pastiche, e.g. the playing and dancing before the Empress and Josef II, the service at St. 
Stephen’s Cathedral at the end of the film (and of the 7 years’ war), or the 6/8 hunting 
march accompanying the hunt. The whole stylisic proposition is risky in the extreme 
and can only succeed if the modernisms are applied with the unobtrusiveness and subtlety 
of genius (Walton) ; the most serious mistake or pitfall is to combine strikingly traditional 
with strikingly contemporary stylistic characteristics—to think that a contradiction is 
less of a contradiction if it is openly admitted or even emphasized and exhibited. While 
the inconsistencies are slightly less painful in the D major hunting march because it does 
not confront one with ‘‘realistic’’ (stage) music, the very naturalism of the background 
(a stressed hunting march with pointedly historical elements accompanying a pointedly 
historical hunt) draws the music toward the realistic sphere, and the modernistic injections 
withdraw it again into the safe region of vague comment on (as distinct from representa- 
tion of) the visual happenings: one does not know where one is. 

In one point all these German and Austrian films can teach both us and the Americans 
sincerity, realism, and critical stimulation: the names of their composers (however back- 
ground) are printed everywhere, even on the posters and in the advertisements. For the 
rest, one gets a general impression—such as cannot perhaps be obtained on the basis of the 
selected films penetrating to England—of insecure waverings between the milder forms of 
Hollywoodism and the milder forms of ‘“‘contemporary seriousness’, without much indi- 
vidual thought and original feeling to either. But there is at least one feeling—that of 
uneasiness, whereas the corpses lying about on Hollywood’s sound-tracks are entirely 
self-assured: after all, nothing can happen to you once you are dead. 

Stravinsky’s influence on the “‘serious’’ film composer even makes itself felt in 


MExIco 


WHERE Gustavo Pitaluga has worked hard with the master’s harmonic tricks, with 
ostinati, motoric sequences and shameless repetitions, but on the other hand also with 
folkloristic elements, in order to do something, anything, about the Spaniard Luis Bufinel’s 
immoral, inartistic, aimless, unpsychological, illogical and altogether quite unrealistic 
piece of sado-exhibitionism Los Olvidados (‘The Young and the Damned”’) which is 
“based on actual events’’, with “‘all its characters taken from real life’ (director’s words). 
It all depends on how you base and take, and the Grand Prix for Direction which this 
pseudo-documentary received at the Cannes Festival of 1951 accuses our time far more 
severely than do the Mexican police files from which the director misconstrued the delin- 
quent mind. A practical course in psychology would teach him (let alone the cinema- 
goer) better. There was nothing to be done about this film musically, and Mr. Pitaluga 
has done it. His Bp score is a formal mess trying to make a virtue of fragmentariness by 
rendering the fragments as obvious as Professor Melichar makes his stylistic contra- 
dictions. As soon as the music continues anywhere, its content and structure fade into 
nowhere. A few simple effects, though musically without any value, show a dramatic 
nose, for instance an open fifth (oboe with bass tremolo) Bb-F (tonic minor implied) at 
the crucial criminal moment, ‘‘we’re in this together now’’. 

But even after Mr. Pitaluga’s most strenuous attempts at ‘‘significance’’—under- 
statements, unwitting overstatements and all—it is a relief to turn to 


SWEDEN 


WHERE the (in itself weak) Strindberg film Mademoiselle Julie (recently revived in London) 
is accompanied by the unfailingly cultured, if not altogether sparingly distributed music 
of the Sabaneiev pupil, critic and composer Dag Wirén. One suddenly realizes what a 
musical educator film music could become if this degree of competence and maturity 


—one attainable without genius—were the least one could ask of it. 
H. K. 


Recital, Opera and Ballet 


KARL ULRICH SCHNABEL 
27TH JUNE 


It would be unfair to compare Schnabel junior with his illustrious father just because he 
was his son and pupil. But his ambition to carry on in the footsteps of his sire, evident 
from his whole bearing and artistic personality, invites such a comparison. He is a very 
competent technician, though not always able to adduce such good reasons for his few 
wrong notes as Schnabel senior could for hismany. Asa musician, however, he completely 
fills that description of a ‘‘difficult case’ which short-sighted music-lovers tried to make 
out for his father. What those good people would not forgive that uncomfortable genius 
was that he consistently subordinated the ‘beautiful passage’ to the entire form. Yet, 
remembering the romanticism of his youth, and being blessed, altogether, with a goodish 
dose of humour and wordly wisdom, he did not do so blindly. His ‘‘unheard-of”’ liberties 
were teally of two kinds: those, at formal nodes, where he opposed his uncompromising 
sense of construction to slapdash tradition, and, in between, those improvisatory ones 
where he felt free to yield to the pull of local rhythms, harmonies and colours, almost with 
the intention of making amends for those other, essential ones. Charm, in its deepest 
meaning as Artur Schnabel was charming, is the austere intellect’s offer of reconciliation 
to the indignant senses; an offer that can never be wholly accepted, yet has to be repeated 
by the artist every day of his working life. Karl Schnabel, while having a great deal of 
his father’s profundity, not only is devoid of charm and its more obvious offspring, 
humour, but also seems to think of these qualities as mere trickery with which to bamboozle 
an unwary public. Being ignorant of the, in a German sense, most honourable antinomies 
which produce genuine charm, he is not only unable to shape small pieces (of the three 
moments musicaux of Schubert, no. 1 in C was too fast for the nostalgia of its rising 6th 
to spread over the piece; the popular no. 3 in F minor was too plainly a dance instead of 
being a dancing-song), but also forgoes much of the depth of human experience that should 
underlie the recreative construction of a large work. It was certainly a good idea to make 
Brahms’ F minor Sonata the chief work of the programme, for its youthful depth is not 
one of experience but of ambitious isolation. Here, Schnabel could wield, in a manner 
worthy of his father, the constructional rubato proper: the tempo changes of the slow move- 
ment from andante to adagio and back, combined with the deepening tone of the episodes, 
for once solved the mystery of this problematic movement in the only correct manner. 
Altogether, this early Brahms gained most from Schnabel’s obsessional seriousness which, 
in Schubert, Debussy and Chopin, though welcome as an alternative to flippancy, often 
defeated its own end. Of his Debussy group, the ‘‘gothic’’ Cathédrale engloutie succeeded 
best (at last a pianist who knows how to deal with the syncopated accents of the begin- 
ning); the gallic La sérénade interrompue and Danse de Puck, though played lightly and 
deftly, being too well-behaved. But it was in the Chopin group that Schnabel’s dilemma 
became most demonstrable. One is grateful to encounter a pianist once in a while who 
really feels that the sostenuto before the first return of the main group in the C# minor 
Scherzo, and the piu lento E minor, later on, are levers of the length of 47 and 79 bars 
respectively with which to lift the recurrence of the theme and the coda to a decent level 
of formal tension; a weight-lifting act of breathtaking slowness. But one despairs of a 
single-mindedness that denies those “‘levers”’ any life, not to speak of inspiration, of their 
own and for their own sake. Chopin, hovering between poetry and prose here as always, 
is cheated out of the higher irony (héhere Ivonie) of his larger forms. Equally, the com- 
bustible material at the start of the (neglected) Ep minor Polonaise must be dry, in every 
sense of the word, for the spark of the dominant scale, leading to the Polonaise proper, to 


kindle: no one will believe in the ensuing pyrotechnics if they arise from a soggy adagio. 
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GLYNDEBOURNE 


La Cenerentola, 9th July 
Macbetto, toth July 


IN 1952, in some respects, Glyndebourne more nearly approached its pre-war best than 
at any time since. In Cenerentola and Macbetto the general standard of the singing was, 
for these impoverished days, exceptionally high among the principals and usually 
adequate in the minor réles; though, as has happened before, the chorus of murderers in 
Macbetio went sadly astray'on 1toth July. Dalberg too, as Banquo, had unfortunate 
moments of aberration in matters of pitch. Dorothy Dow sang efficiently as Lady 
Macbeth but had neither the vocal verve nor histrionic ability to match Rothmiiller who 
completely eclipsed one’s memories of Francesco Valentino and established a standard of 
his own. Here was a Macbeth with real character and personality, superbly sung and 
holding one’s interest and even sympathy to the last. 

Cenerentola was notable for the very fine performance of Marina de Gabarin whose 
voice just suited the part without encouraging comparison with Supervia. Alda Noni 
and Fernanda Cadoni managed, without excessive clowning, to enter into the spirit of the 
sisters; Juan Oncina and Sesto Bruscantini brought the prince and his valet to sparkling 
life and Hervey Alan was suitably impressive as Alidoro. Ian Wallace must also have 
seemed a good Don Magnifico to those unfamiliar with his performances of the Sacristan 
and Dr. Bartolo. Mention must be made of the orchestral interlude interpolated by 
Vittorio Gui immediately before the final scene—presumably to make time for Marina de 
Gabarin to change. This piece was recorded some years ago under the title, Sinfonia, Ciro 
in Babilonia (Parlophone E 11447), while Gui apparently prefers to describe it as the 
overture to L’Inganno felice. Whatever its true derivation, the choice proved a thoroughly 
happy one with no obvious stylistic divergencies from the music of Cenerentola itself. 

Carl Ebert produced both operas with his customary imagination and skill; though in 
Macbetto the brilliant lighting at the moment of discovery of Duncan’s murder may not 
be the best solution of an admittedly difficult problem. The section of the Royal Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra played better for Gui in Cenerentola than in the Verdi which tended 
at times to spread in tempo with resultant slackness of tension. The writer was unable 
to see Cosi fan tutte and Idomeneo which completed the repertory. 


MUNICH 


Der Rosenkavalier, 20th July 

Ballet, 22nd July 

Die Meistersinger, 23rd July 
THESE performances were given in the Prinzregenten-theater—an approximately half-size 
copy of the Bayreuth opera house, but dispensing with the flanking pillars and employing 
a normal, uncovered orchestra pit. Rosenkavalier was altogether exceptional: a first- 
‘class production, excellently staged and lighted with magnificent orchestral playing 
under Kleiber. Kurt Bohme made Ochs an authentic nobleman gone-to-seed; here was 
nothing intrinsically common, nor was this Baron’s innate stupidity allowed to degenerate 
at any time into mere doltishness. Karl Kamann brought considerable dramatic point 
to his study of Faninal and Lorenz Fehenberger gave just the right parodistic edge to his 
performance as the Italian tenor. Here, unfortunately, the credits must come to an 
end; Elisabeth Griimmer (Octavian) and Erma Berger (Sophie) sang for the most part 
accurately without communicating any sustained impression of gemiithlichkeit, a quality 
always present in Maria Reining’s Marschallin but not in itself sufficient to compensate 
for serious vocal shortcomings. 

Three nights later Eugen Jochum directed a performance of Meistersinger unashamedly 
stolen by Benno Kusche who for the whole evening was Beckmesser to the life. Kusche’s 
approach to the part is not unknown in London: but what was admittedly funny at 
Covent Garden had become broader and mellower in Munich without overstepping the 
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bounds of propriety. There were some new “gags’’ too, which it is to be hoped he will 
produce in London. Ferdinand Frantz, whom we remember as a disappointing Pizarro 
in Salzburg in 1948, gave an intelligent and imaginative interpretation of the part of 
Sachs, shorter in temper and more dynamic in behaviour than the conventional approach 
demands, and none the worse for that; but the limiting factor was, as so often, lack of 
sheer vocal power. Gottlob Frick, as Pogner, produced power in plenty but little else; 
Alfred Poell gave a refreshingly accurate and musical account of Kothner, Trude Eipperle’s 
Eva had the orthodox stolidity and Fehenberger as Walther was unable to repeat his 
great success in Rosenkavalier. Paul Kuen’s David was more remarkable for dramatic 
ability than for beauty of voice. The production and lighting again reached a high 
standard, but the small orchestra never managed to improve on utility string tone and 
failed to achieve the precision and life of the opening night; in this connection it may not 
be irrelevant that Jochum conducted without a baton. 

An evening of modern German ballet, conducted by Kurt Eichhorn, owed its distinction 
primarily to the genius of Irene Skorik—a ballerina who through perfection of control 
mercilessly exposed the limitations of the rest of the company—and also to Gottfried von 
Einem’s Pas de Coeur, a work of genuine melodic quality which should be seen and heard 
in this country. Boris Blacher’s Hamlet, on the other hand, had little to commend it. 
A distorted version of Shakespeare set to completely undistinguished, primarily percussive 
music, this was fabricated ballet furrowing along the common mental rut with never a 
single overflow of inspiration or even of originality. Hans Werner Henze’s Pas d’ Action, 
very lavishly staged, was worse. Here outyé choreography was punctuated by bangs from 
the orchestra pit: Henze being determined, as it seemed, to go one better than Orff’s 
Antigone in the matter of orchestral explosions. He certainly showed himself an able 


sorcerer’s apprentice. G.N.S. 


PFITZNER’S PALESTRINA 


For many a year Munich was the centre of Pfitzner’s music, and it seems that this tradition 
is being maintained by the Bayerische Staatsoper. Pfitzner’s most celebrated opera 
(first performed in Munich in 1917) finds an appropriate place in the Munich repertoire. 
True, the piece received only one performance at this year’s Festival, but the very nature 
of Palestrina, and the resources it demands, preclude it from ever becoming a genuinely 
popular, standard repertory work. It is, in fact, one of those special cases, like Parsifal 
perhaps—and Pfitzner certainly inherited much of Wagner’s idealism—where the stage 
may be a vital necessity but is, nevertheless, something of an anomaly. The opera is 
very long (a first act of one and three-quarter hours!), sometimes tedious, always very 
earnest, and minimally humorous. Akin to churchgoing in a very German cathedral? 
When the exhausting and exacting first act is over (splendidly presented in every respect 
by the Munich company) one realizes that its very deep beauty could not have been 
achieved without Pfitzner’s artistic earnestness and his utter integrity of purpose. 

Palestrina looks both backwards and forwards, from Parsifal and Die Meistersinger 
to Mathis der Maler.* The opera is post-Wagnerian in fact, not just chronologically. 
While the melodic content of the work is conservative, it is not derivative, and Pfitzner, 
moreover, has a rare capacity for writing themes which immediately strike one as 
“classical” in spite of their individuality. Their timelessness leads one to suspect that 
before Pfitzner’s imagination seized on them they had been suspended in a musical 
eternity, awaiting an owner. Two such themes, of exceptional durability, are Palestrina’s 
motto and the tender phrase associated with the idea of youth; to the best of my belief 
the opera’s basic Leitmotive, both bear the impress of genius. 

In documenting in music the inner life of a sixteenth-century composer the temptation 
to archaize must have been enormous, but Pfitzner eschews any kind of self-conscious 
modalizing and we are spared painful stretches of bogus Palestrina counterpoint. Even 
at the end of act I where a Mass is dictated by a choir of angels and one Alleluia after 


* See my review of Mathis’ 1952 concert performance in Music REviEw, XIII/2, p. 140. 
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another peals in Palestrina’s ears, the resultant web of vocal polyphony is music honestly 


of its own time, and highly romantic at that. But the romanticism is so refined (hence 


the importance of Pfitzner’s ethics) that the scene has about it just that air of intense 
spirituality normally evoked by true Palestrina style. Palestrina’s partly pre-Wagnerian, 
partly Wagnerian, spiritual ideal, and its post-Wagnerian idiom, which is pre-Wagnerian 
too at times—as in the vigorously contrapuntal second act (the Council of Trent) where 
Pfitzner’s enthusiasm for the North German school of contrapuntists shows itself—all 
go to make the opera an almost neo-classical work in the most useful sense of that much 
abused term. In Palestrina, integrity of intention comes into its own and turns an 
historical contradiction (Pfitzner’s own personality) to creative account. 

I suppose to hope to see Palestrina in England will be to hope in vain, but it seems a 
pity that while we still have with us a superb exponent of the title r6le—Patzak—the 
opera should remain unperformed in this country. It may be, as Desmond Shawe-Taylor 
suggests, that ‘‘the Germans possess a frightening capacity for not being bored’’; but the 
English possess a frightening capacity for being bored in advance by a new musical 
experience, especially when it’s German and has an earnest reputation. It would be 
ironic indeed if the earnestness without which Palestrina would never have come to life 


should prevent Covent Garden giving Pfitzner’s masterpiece a chance. 
D. M. 


Book Reviews 


Monteverdi—creatoy of modern music. By Leo Schrade. Pp. 384. (Gollancz.) 1951. 
21s. 

Professor Schrade’s book is a welcome addition to the small collection of monographs 
dedicated to the great Cremonese. In two ways it seems remarkable: as the first book 
on this subject written in English and as an honest attempt to trace the contours of 
Monteverdi’s personality against a background of historical associations and far flung 
references. Schrade devotes nearly 80 pages to a meritorious discussion of the late 
mediaeval Avs Perfecta—one of Monteverdi’s spiritual antecedents. This lengthy 
introduction, as also the fact that no less than 40 pages are neéded for an analysis of 
Monteverdi’s juvenilia of 1582-84 (whereas later bulky publications such as Selva Morale, 
1641, or the Eighth Book of Madrigals, 1638, are treated rather cavalierly in a few pages 
each) suggest that this book must have been planned on a lavish scale. Something seems 
to have gone wrong during the actual process of writing. Evidently Schrade could not 
make up his mind whether to emphasize the biographic issue or the analytical bias, with 
the result that important biographic facts (like the arrest of Monteverdi’s younger son 
at the hands of the Inquisition) are either completely omitted or hopelessly garbled (as 
in the case of Vincenzo Gonzaga, to whom—according to Schrade—Monteverdi remained 

“ attached for many years after he had left the Mantuan service (cf. op. cit. p. 155), whereas 
in reality Vincenzo died on 18th February, 1612, i.e. six months before Monteverdi’s 
final dismissal). However, the most serious flaw in the book occurs right at the beginning 
(op. cit. p. 12) when he decides to accept uncritically the musical text of Malipiero’s 
edition (1926/42), although its shortcomings have been pointed out by numerous 
scholars. This a priovi abdication of the author as a Monteverdi philologist has had 
regrettable consequences for his book which have been discussed elsewhere in greater 
detail.t Schrade’s uncritical attitude to Malipiero’s editorial principles is alone responsible 
for the untenable characterization of Ariadne’s Lament as being ‘‘a purely monodic 
composition with basso continuo’’ (op. cit. p. 241). It is nothing of the sort, as any 
scholar knows who has taken the trouble to collate the printed versions of the fragment 


1Cf. H. F. Redlich, “Aufgaben und Ziele der Monteverdi-Forschung” (Zu Leo Schrades 
Monteverdi Buch), Die Musikforschung, IV/4, November, 1951. 
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with the existing manuscript copies of Florence, London (Br. Mus.) and Rome.? The 
author’s confidence in Malipiero does not falter even when confronted with the obvious 
misprints of the Complete Edition, as in the case of Malipiero’s misprint ‘‘dolce partita’”’ 
(Schrade, p. 189) in the table of contents to Madrigals Book IV, which however had been 
corrected into “‘dolente partita” in the actual text of the madrigal itself. Even more 
serious is the careless reproduction of another of Malipiero’s obvious misprints: 


A Orfeo: Act Il 


+ + fer 


T 


Spa-ven - to Spa-ven - to 


which could have easily been avoided if Schrade had compared Malipiero’s text with the 
facsimile reprint of the first edition of Orfeo.* That Schrade’s book may have been 
rushed into print without due care for detail is an impression obtruding itself to the 
reader confronted by serious printing errors and obvious bibliographical confusion in 
many places. Only few of them can be corrected here and the interested reader is 
referred for more to the German paper of the undersigned. 


Corrigenda: 
Page 239 Paolo Biat recte: Birt 
Page 260 Done ponam inimicos recte: Donec 

Page 267 Giulio Cesare Marrinengo recte: Martinengo 

Page 299 war, prayer and even death vecte: war: prayer and death 

Page 368 Caberloti recte: Camberlotti 

The caption to the book’s cover illustration—Innsbruck, Ferdinandeum—is wrong. 
It is a portrait of Monteverdi in old age (first produced in his official obituary of 1644 
“Fiori Poetici’’). The portrait to which the caption refers shows the composer in earlier 
middle age. It is reproduced by D. de Paoli (1945) as well as in the books by the under- 
signed (Switzerland, 1949, and London, 1952). 

Page 234. Monteverdi’s “Una arpa dopia” (Orfeo, 1607) is wrongly translated into “two 
harps”. In reality it is a Doppelharfe (cf. W. Apel, Harvard Dictionary of Music, 1945, 
p. 520). It is a mistake to call the ‘‘Sonata sopra S. Maria” in Monteverdi’s Vespro 1610. 
“the famous sonata for eight instruments, against which one voice, a soprano, sings with 
solemn tones...” (op. cit. p. 261). Every scholar familiar with Monteverdi’s peculiar 
orchestral nomenclature knows that the indication ‘‘a 8’ refers to part books and not to 
single players. Moreover, “‘a 8” does not tally with the actual instrumental forces used 
in the composition. The vocal part is labelled ‘‘Cantus’’ in the original, meaning the 
treble section of a choir. If Monteverdi had intended it to be executed by one voice 
only he would have added “‘a voce sola’. This latter example of Schrade’s indifference 
to problems of Auffiihrungspraxis is characteristic of his general attitude towards editorial 
problems. His book contains no guide to Monteverdi’s performing practice, neither has 
any attempt been made to assess the merits or demerits of numerous practical editions 
of Monteverdi’s music which have become well known to scholars and performers alike 
in recent years. This obvious lack of interest in the problems besetting the practical 
musician may also be blamed for the omission of any list of works. The author’s 
selective bibliography of current literature on his subject is impressive. However, 
careful perusal of his book tends to show that not all of its contents have been utilized 
for his purposes. The book, in which many a felicitous phrase and numerous painstaking 
analyses of madrigals compensate for its undeniable shortcomings, proves one fact: the 
urgent necessity of a really critical edition of Monteverdi, and also the palpable dangers 


2 For bibliographical details cf. H. F. Redlich, Claudio Monteverdi—Life and Works, Oxford 
University Press, London, 1952, p. 102 ff: also the previous German edition (Olten, 1949). 

3 Ed. Sandberger, Augsburg, 1927. 

4 Cf. H. F. Redlich in Die Musikforschung, IV/4, 1951. 
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besetting scholars who decide to put the existing CE to an indiscriminate use. The 
undersigned has repeatedly drawn the attention of international scholarship to this state 
of affairs and only recently launched a renewed appeal for the formation of a committee 
of scholars devoted to the task of issuing a critical complete edition of Monteverdi,’ 
after a laudable attempt in that direction (undertaken by Adam Adrio and Hilmar 
Trede in Germany, 1943) had prematurely collapsed under the impact of total war. No 
further monographs on Monteverdi should be published by any seriously minded scholar 
until such an edition has furnished him with the appropriate tools to finish his job. 
H. ¥, R. 


Claudio Monteverdi—Life and Works. By Hans Ferdinand Redlich. Pp. viii + 204. 
Translated by Kathleen Dale. (Oxford University Press.) 1952. 21s. 


Monteverdi was for many years an almost legendary figure. Generalizations based 
on a mere handful of his works were passed from one history book to another and indus- 
triously absorbed by students. Even to-day, as examiners know to their cost, the 
generalizations are not completely dead. But at least there is no excuse for popular 
ignorance. The literature on Monteverdi grows apace, and performances are sufficiently 
frequent for all but the laziest to know him better. Dr. Redlich has contributed hand- 
somely to the literature and has also done much to promote performance. He writes as 
one who has lived with the music and not as a mere analyst. We still need a full-scale 
study of Monteverdi and his work. But there is something to be said for the publication 
of a brief guide which will give students some idea of the enormous amount of work that 
has been devoted to this composer during the last 65 years. 

The present volume, which runs to only 164 pages (apart from notes and appendices), 
is an enlarged version of the same author’s Claudio Monteverdi—Leben und Werk, which 
was published in Switzerland in 1949. It includes some new chapters and other additional 
matter and is therefore to be regarded as more than merely an English edition of the earlier 
work. Dr. Redlich writes with enthusiasm—an enthusiasm which sometimes demands 
exclamation marks. It is a little odd, however, that one who has devoted so much time 
to reviving Monteverdi’s works should show some vagueness about the material resources 
which the composer demanded. Several references to viols make it clear that he does 
not understand the nature of viole da braccio, although Praetorius, to whose work 
he refers more than once, makes the distinction between these instruments and the viole 
da gamba perfectly clear. The viole da braccio, in fact, are the violin family. A flautino, 
again, is a small recorder, not a piccolo, and there is no justification for describing storte 
as ‘‘serpents’’. Praetorius also would have told him that fiffaro is not a shawm buta 
transverse flute. 

Enthusiasm is also responsible for some oddities in the text. The comparison between 
Monteverdi and Schiitz is carried to a point beyond which it ceases to have any signifi- 
cance; and it is straining analogy rather hard to say that Monteverdi was ‘‘the forerunner 
of the Abbé Liszt’’, merely because he received the orders of priesthood. Some of the 
adjectives applied to other composers are also curious. It is difficult to see why Lassus 
should be described as ‘‘glamorous” or why Andrea Gabrieli’s Intonazioni and Ricercari 
merit the epithet ‘“‘daring”’. If the book had not already appeared three years ago in 
German one might be tempted to suspect some haste in preparation. The account of 
Arianna, for instance, cites three sources for the text of the lament but makes no mention 
of the manuscript in the British Museum, though an article dealing with this very matter 
is cited in the bibliography. The bibliography itself seems to have been rather casually 
compiled. It includes, for instance, Max Schneider’s Die Anfdnge des Basso Continuo 
(1918) but not the monumental work by Arnold published many years later. 

If we find ourselves warmed by an author’s enthusiasm we may, perhaps, take a 
lenient view of these incidental shortcomings. It is difficult, however, to see why a 
writer who knows Monteverdi’s work so well should regard as ‘‘unexpected harmonies”’ 


5 Cf. the above mentioned article, section VIII. 
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(p. 140) a chromatic progression which was already familiar in the madrigalists and in 
Peri. Peri’s Euridice may also throw some light on the problem of the performers in 
Monteverdi’s Orfeo. Dr. Redlich assumes, with Habéck, that Gualberto was a castrato 
and that he sang the title réle in Orfeo. It would be interesting to have the precise 
evidence for both these statements. According to Peri the part of Dafne in Euridice 
was sung by a boy, and it would appear highly probable that Gualberto was also a boy 
singer and that he sang the part of the Messenger in Orfeo. 

It was no doubt inevitable that a book originally written in German should retain 
some of its idiosyncrasies in translation. No one familiar with the habits of German 
writers will be surprised to find Monteverdi’s interest in alchemy described as an ‘‘almost 
Faustian trait’. The footnotes, printed at the end of the volume, also supplement the 
text in a way which is more familiar in German than in English publications. But it is 
a great pity that Mrs. Dale did not make a more strenuous effort to produce an idiomatic 
version. The result of her modesty is that the text frequently sounds quaint and is 
sometimes barely intelligible. There is a typical sentence on page 2: 

“It is characteristic of the spiritual dependence of the musician of those days upon his em- 
ployer for the time being that, during the year in question, not a single important musical 
composition can be authenticated”’. 


Whatever the merits of the original German, this is certainly not English. And there are 
far too many top-heavy sentences of this kind. We may, if we like, ignore such cumbrous 
expressions as “‘the type of art- and splendour-loving sovereigns of the High Renaissance’”’ ; 
we may even stomach the frequent references to ‘‘composing’’, instead of “‘setting’’, a 
text; and at a pinch we may allow Monteverdi’s letters of 1627 to ‘‘contain a whole 
musical dramaturgy in a nutshell’. But what are we to make of sentences like the 
following: 

‘Renewed courteous but ironical refusal on the part of the prudent master’”’ (i.e. of Monteverdi). 

“Monteverdi the dramatist . . . appeals to us as a modern whose dramaturgic analyses of 

opera-texts are not inferior in the acuity of their psychological perceptions to the dramaturgic 


formulations of Gluck and Mozart’. 
“In the last piece, ‘Armida’s Lament’, the thematic ideas of the later Avianna composition 


are momentously anticipated”. 

“Yet Monteverdi’s Orfeo surpasses them all in the dramatically pregnant application and the 
conscious tectonic uniting of all the individual formative efforts (previously enumerated) in 
the endeavour to produce a unique structure which should serve the musical rendering of the 


poetic ‘affetto’”’. 
Some minor peculiarities also call for mention. We read on page 7: 


“This was the only time that his creative work was affected by the scourge of contemporary 
political events, as was so frequently the case in the life of Heinrich Schiitz’’. 


This is a translation of: 


“Dies is das einzige Mal, dass sein Schaffen von der Geissel zeitgenéssischer Politik getroffen 
wird, wie das so oft im Leben von Heinrich Schiitz der Fall war’’. 


No doubt it is easy to see what this is intended to mean, but as it stands it is not English. 
Nor does it make sense to refer to Monteverdi as ‘‘a secular musical genius’’ (eines sakularen 
musikalischen Genius). One of the oddest of Mrs. Dale’s achievements is the translation 
of ‘‘Banalisierung”’ as “‘bowdlerizations’’. But this is really no odder than monstrosities 
like ‘‘substructural Basso Continuo’’, ‘‘orchestrally buttressed solo-cantata’”’ and ‘‘con- 
sciously emotionally conceived thematic material’’. English critics have more than once 
complained of the language in which American books are written. They will be hard 
put to it to defend these examples of the King’s English, published under the imprint of a 
university press. These numerous inelegancies are in fact more serious than actual 
mistakes, such as the translation of ‘“‘nur ein ‘Scenario’ wurde bereits 1643 gedruckt”’ as 
“only one scenario was already in print in 1643’’, or the meaningless ‘‘the lateness of his 
appearance in the arena of his creative activities’ for ‘‘die spate Stunde seines Erscheinens 
im Rahmen seines kulturgeschichtlichen Entfaltungsbezirks’’. In one passage, however, 
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Mrs. Dale can be absolved of the charge of obscurity. Her translation of the paragraph 
dealing with the use of accidentals in Orfeo could hardly be more obscure than Dr. Red- 
lich’s original. 5. A. Ww. 


Tuning and Temperament, A Historical Survey. By J. Murray Barbour. Pp. viii + 228. 
(Michigan State College Press.) 1951. 30s. 


Those who became acquainted with Dr. Barbour’s work on temperaments by reading 
his article ‘‘Bach and The Art of Temperament” in The Musical Quarterly of January 1947, 
will know him as having made a thorough study of the literature, with special reference to 
primary sources of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries. They will meet 
in this book an expansion of much of the matter contained in the article. They will find 
illuminating references to many controversies of the past, and information about the 
various theories that prevailed then, which is just what one wants to know. In particular 
they will find an extremely interesting account of the various solutions of tuning problems 
that were put forward before the invention of logarithms, which simplified the task, and 
of the geometrical means that were employed by theorists for the construction of mono- 
chords from which tuning scales could be obtained. 

Dr. Barbour, to cover its wide range, has chosen to present his complex subject in a 
series of chapters, each dealing with a particular aspect of it in turn. He precedes these 
chapters with a running account of the entire history of tuning and temperament. Ina 
preface he explains the technique he has employed. He writes: 


“Since equal temperament is the ideal system of twelve notes if modulations are to be made 
freely to every key, the semitone of equal temperament, 100 cents, is taken as the ideal, from 
which the deviation of each semitone, as C-C#, C#-D, D-E}, etc. [in other tuning systems] is 
calculated in cents. These deviations are then added and the sum divided by twelve to find 
the mean deviation (M.D.) in cents. The standard deviation (S.D.) is found in the usual 
manner, by taking the root-mean-square.” 


As Dr. Barbour rightly points out there may be other criteria for excellence in a tuning 
system than this purely mathematical one, though mathematics was employed by most 
theorists. For instance, the late Dr. A. R. McClure made a practice of taking a particular 
temperament that he wished to study, and tuning a keyboard instrument, piano or organ, 
by means of it. He then played on it music contemporary with the temperament (Journal 
of the Galpin Society, No. 1). Such a procedure could not have been used by Dr. Barbour 
as part of a description of the numerous tunings dealt with, for it would have involved an 
impossible amount of aural trial, and his survey would never have been completed. As 
an extreme instance, mean-tone temperament would not give satisfactory results with the 
music of (say) Chopin, as Dr. McClure found (G.S.J.J., p. 38). But the judgment of the 
ear is in the end the only real guide (as Aristoxenus asserted for intervals). For example, 
Dr. Robert Smith’s system of Equal Harmony gave with the music of Purcell etc., results 
that won the warm approval of Dr. McClure and his colleagues. This was a different 
conclusion from that reached by Dr. Barbour from his purely mathematical tests. It is 
significant that Dr. Robert Smith was a distinguished mathematician who was not himself 
content with a mathematical test, but brought his system of Equal Harmony to practical 
trial. Caution must therefore be adopted in interpreting Dr. Barbour’s verdict on the 
merits or demerits of particular temperaments. For instance, he postulates free modula- 
tion as an element which determines his criterion. But modulation as we know it was 
not used in modal music. For a mathematical test, however, his criterion was probably 
the best he could have used, provided we do not forget its limitations. 

In passing, it is interesting that in the McClure organ, which attracted so much interest 
when exhibited at the British Association meeting in 1951, modern electrical devices were 
used that gave practical effect to the arrangement, which fell into disuse because of its 
mechanical clumsiness, that was adopted on the advice of Dr. Robert Smith for alternative 
black notes, flats and sharps, in the Foundling Hospital Organ of the mid-eighteenth 
century, commonly but incorrectly said to have been the gift of Handel to the hospital. 
The McClure organ, which will be in many musician’s minds, affords a ready means of 
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judging aurally of a particular temperament to which it can be tuned. Dr. McClure’s 
work on temperaments is thus complementary to Dr. Barbour’s. 

The detailed descriptions of tunings and temperaments are indicated by the titles of 
Dr. Barbour’s chapters—Greek Tunings, Mean-tone Temperament, Equal Temperament, 
Just Intonation, Multiple Division, Irregular Systems, and From Theory to Practice. 
To attempt to summarize these would be an impossible task, for Dr. Barbour’s presentation 
is itself a summary. But mention may be made of certain conclusions that emerge from 
these chapters, few of which are common knowledge. These will give some idea of the 
wealth of information contained in Dr. Barbour’s pages. 

For instance, in the Middle Ages, Boethius gave in mathematical detail the tuning 
system of Pythagoras. Apparently it was used to tune the earliest organs. Dr. Barbour 
observed that ‘It was satisfactory for the unisonal Gregorian chant [plainsong], for its 
small semitones are excellent for melody and its sharp major thirds are no drawback’’. 
(Here the appeal is to the ear’s judgment) ‘“‘When, later, thirds and sixths began to be used 
in polyphony it is apparent that a process of temperament began [for tuning organs]. 
At least one man, the English Walter Odington, had stated that the consonant thirds had 
ratios of 5 : 4 and 6: 5, which singers used intuitively instead of those given by the 
Pythagorean monochord’”’. Dr. Barbour adds that Gafurius at the end of the fifteenth 
century mentioned that organists asserted that the fifths undergo a small diminution 
called temperament (participata)—Practica musica (Milan 1496), Book 2, Chapter 3. 

Dr. Barbour has found that Aron, Toscanello in musica (Venice, 1523), was the first to 
give a practical description of mean-tone temperament, in which all the fifths were, in fact, 
tuned narrow by }ofacomma. This was forty years before Salinas, De Musica, libri VII, 
Salamanca, 1577, did so. This is not generally known in England. 

The battle of the temperaments arose in an acute form afterwards. ‘‘From the middle 
of the sixteenth century, all the theorists agreed that the fretted instruments, lutes and 
viols, were tuned in equal temperament.” And again: “‘Vicentino had referred to a 
serious difficulty that arose from the common practice of having one kind of tuning 
(mean-tone temperament) for keyboard instruments and another (equal temperament) for 
fretted instruments. Dissonances occurred when the two groups were used together’. 
“Ordinarily, lutes and viols had six strings tuned by fourths with a major third in the 
middle. Thus the open strings might be G, C, F, A, D, G,”’ a compass of two octaves. 
If the tuning intervals had been true or just, it is easy to show arithmetically that in total 
they would have been narrower than two octaves by acomma. Since, in equal tempera- 
ment, a fourth and a major third were made wide by one eleventh of a comma and seven 
elevenths of a comma respectively, by tuning these intervals in equal temperament they 
would between them be tuned wide by one whole comma, thus filling out two octaves. 
The same result would be obtained if the tuning was in a quasi-equal temperament tending 
to Pythagorean tuning. Elsewhere Dr. Barbour observes: ‘‘We need not be too much 

_concerned with what the equal temperament for the fretted instruments was really like’. 

To return to Greek Tunings. Dr. Barbour deals with Pythagoras, Aristoxenus, and 
Ptolemy, and quotes seventeen or eighteen tunings given by Ptolemy. The octave in 
these is the (Greek) Dorian octave, as from E to E with B-A as the disjunctive tone having 
ratio 9:8. The dispute that Aristoxenus had with the disciples of Pythagoras was his 
contention that the judgment of the ear was to be preferred to mathematical ratios based 
on string-lengths for comparing intervals. So we find him writing about “‘parts of an 
octave rather than string-lengths. One of his scales was composed of equal tones and 
equal halves of tones’. So he was claimed by sixteenth-century theorists as an advocate 
of equal temperament. Dr. Barbour disputes this, and points to Ptolemy’s descriptive 
tables which include tuning scales due to Aristoxenus. Certainly Ptolemy did not so 
understand Aristoxenus’ doctrine. Yet the mistaken views of sixteenth-century theorists 
are still quoted from time to time as though they were authoritative. 

Very interesting is Dr. Barbour’s description of the tuning system used by Silbermann, 
the great German organ-builder of J. S. Bach’s day. This was a half-way house between 
mean-tone and equal temperament. The then current German practice is one of the 
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reasons given by Dr. Barbour for holding that J. S. Bach tuned his organs by an approxi- 
mation to equal temperament. The idea that he adhered to mean-tone temperament for 
his organ appears to have been commonly accepted by writers in this country, perhaps 
because mean-tone tuning survived here long after it had disappeared from Germany. 
This mistake was shared by your reviewer, who is indebted to Dr. Barbour’s article in 
The Musical Quarterly for putting him right. 

A word should be added about Dr. Barbour’s “‘Just Intonation’. By this name he 
means a tuning that made all fifths and most, if not all, major thirds just or true. In 
America, theorists appear to have adopted, in the main, Ellis’ mathematical notion of 
“just intonation”, which does not recognize that in performance some of the notes have 
to be mutable, to use Sir Charles Stanford’s term. Your reviewer recorded his criticism of 
this notion of Ellis’ in two articles in Music and Letters: ‘‘Just Intonation Misconceived”’ 
(July 1943), which indicated how Ellis, obsessed with his misconception, had read meanings 
into Helmholtz’s Tonempfindungen, in translating it into English, that Helmholtz did not 
intend; and ‘‘The A Priori Theorist in Music’’ (April 1945) which described Ellis’ absurd 
duodenes. As he knows from personal correspondence that Dr. Barbour shares his view 
that intonation implies performance he thinks it only fair to explain that Dr. Barbour’s 
meaning is not Ellis’. 

In conclusion, there is a mistake on page 198 that might be corrected in a second edition. 
The diesis contains 41 cents not 42. Your reviewer has found the same mistake in Grove, 
fourth edition, ‘Intervals’ and also in American writings, from which it is perhaps copied. 
There is an excellent table of intervals and cents drawn up by Dr. Robert Young and 
published by the American firm of C. G. Conn Ltd., the well-known instrument makers. 
This gives cents to two decimal places. A diesis is the difference between an octave and 
three major thirds. It therefore equals 1200—3 (386-31) cents, which gives 41-07 cents. 
Or if a diesis be calculated as the excess of two diatonic semitones over a minor tone, we 
have 2 (111°73)—182-40 cents. This gives 41-06 cents. So the right figure to the nearest 
whole number is 41 not 42. As the cent was not chosen to fit nicely into small musical 
intervals, as in fact the schisma does, its apparent accuracy is fallacious. 

The book is remarkably free from printing errors, and must have received careful 
proof reading. But on p. 27 v5 ; 2 should be ys ; 2 and in the next line y5 ; ; was 
probably intended. 8:1. 


THE JEWS AND JEWISH MUSIC 


Die Musik der Juden: Versuch einer geschichtlichen Darstellung ihrer Entwicklung und 
ithres Wesens. By Aron Marko Rothmiiller. Pp. xii + 193. (Pan-Verlag, 
Ziirich.) 1951. 

Singers are proverbially idiotic, but so are proverbs, and the outstanding intelligence, 
over and above their vocal apparatus, of such celebrities as Julius Patzak, Peter Pears 
and Hilde Zadek provides the exceptions that disprove the rule. Yet it does not happen 
every day that a singer of leading international stature is a serious composer and 
emerges as an eminent and original scholar into the bargain. As composer, Rothmiiller 
is a pupil of (among others) Berg whom he recalls in his two dodecaphonic songs on words 
by Karl Kraus; and, zionistically orientated, he has conscientiously tackled the problems 
of a Jewish musical language and is to be counted among the spiritually Israelic 
composers; some of his works have been published and performed under the pseudonym 
Jehuda Kinor. Asascholar, though in his modest words ‘‘neither theorist nor historian”’, 
he has now given us an unprecedentedly comprehensive and thorough history of the 
music of the Jews from biblical times; but while he does not evade the question of the 
nature of Jewish music, he consistently and skilfully evades the difficult answer. As a 
reference book alone the work should go into many editions (and, of course, be translated 
at the earliest opportunity), and if the author could be prevailed upon to free himself, 
for the duration of his study, from the more extreme manifestations of his zionist bias 
which make him find something wrong in the creative development of every European 
Jew from Mendelssohn to Schénberg because of the unhealthy psychic relationship of 
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these composers to their Gentile and virtually always anti-semitic environment, the book 
could become altogether what it already is in part: a model of painstakingly objective 
research. The author would then also become alive to his numerous unfair omissions 
not only of central Europeans, but also of American Jews whose music, one must infer, 
he does not consider sufficiently Jewish. It is surely curious that an otherwise highly 
inclusive history of the music of the Jews should not even mention such names as 
Gershwin and Copland, though especially in the latter’s case the Jewish characteristics 
of the music can be realized without an undue effort of the imagination: the major choral 
work, for instance, which Copland composed in May, 1947, for the Harvard Symposium 
on Music Criticism, i.e. In the Beginning on the text from Genesis (chapter I, verse 1 to 
chapter II, verse 7), could have been composed only bya Jew. For the rest, we recom- 
mend to Mr. Rothmiiller, Wilfrid Mellers’ essay on ‘“‘Aaron Copland and the American 
Idiom” (Tempo, Autumn, 1948) which, apropos of the line “Ten thousand around me and 
I was alone” from the Appalachian folk song Nottamin Town, submits the following 
sensitive observation: 
I know of no music which conveys this experience as honestly as Copland’s. No doubt his 
Jewish ancestry helped him to understand this experience of spiritual exile, but of course it is, 
for people of the modern world, an experience that is much more than racial. And it is 
because Copland’s music is both good and sensitive and in a profound sense of contemporary 
industrial civilization that I regard him as a figure of such importance. 
This throws a more penetrating light on the specifically Jewish, yet universally valid 
contribution of the Jews’ music to Western culture than Rothmiiller’s embarrassingly 
naive platitude that the exiled and would-be assimilated Jew ‘‘could not develop his 
artistic personality harmonically”’. 

Further omissions: Toch, Lopatnikoff (born 1903 in Reval, Estonia), a pupil of Toch, 
Karl Wiener, Walter Hirschberg (born 1889 in Berlin), efc.; nor are we informed that 
Paul Ben-Haim (or Ben-Chajim), as well as Karl Salomon, has been awarded the Engel 
Prize. On the bibliographical side, a future edition might profitably take the following 
works into account: Hugo Gressmann, Musik und Musikinstrumente im Alten Testament 
(Giessen, 1903); A. J. Hipkins, Musical Instruments (Edinburgh, 1888); Cyrus Adler, The 
Shofar: Its Use and Origin (Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institution, 1892); Johann 
Weiss, Die musikalischen Instrumente in den Heiligen Schriften des Testaments (Graz, 
1895); Wilhelm Gesenius, Hebrdisches und avamdisches Handwérterbuch tiber das Alte 
Testament (Leipzig, 1915) and, above all, Theodor Reik’s Ritual: Psycho-analytic Studies 
(with a preface by S. Freud, trans. Douglas Bryan, London, 1931) which might consider- 
ably widen the horizon of the early part of Mr. Rothmiiller’s history. His own 
bibliography shows one misprint: Ismar Elbogen’s Der jiidische Gottesdienst in seiner 
geschichtlichen Entwicklung (Leipzig) was not published in 1931, but in 1913. 

There is a Jewish joke, self-ironizing like most of them, which asserts that a thirsty 
Gentile goes and has a drink, while a thirsty Jew goes to the doctor in fear of diabetes. 
From Rothmiiller we now learn that there are not, in fact, any drinking songs at all 
among the many Jewish folksongs, and it is incidental information of this and other 
sorts—for instance about a Jewish Minnesinger [sic]|—which will make the book 
attractive even to those who aren’t attracted by its subject. But for the casual reader 
the style needs a bit of brushing up; in a few places it becomes indeed obvious that the 
author’s mother-tongue is not German (he was born in a little village in Slavonia 
[Jugoslavia)]). 


Russian Opera. By Martin Cooper. Pp. 66. (Max Parrish.) 1952. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Cooper has the field clear—too clear, indeed. Few of his younger British readers 
can have seen more than three or four Russian operas in the theatre. Rightly enough, 
therefore, he evidently decided that he could assume in the reader only a general musical 
interest, not a specific acquaintance with his chosen topic. Accordingly he gives a clear 
chronological outline of the subject and a readily understandable discussion of the basic 
works. It is skilfully done: the author appears not as a lecturer, but rather as the urbane 
patron showing a visitor round one of his favourite collections. 
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The book begins with pre-history—if Glinka’s A Life for the Tsar is to be allowed its 
customary position of marking the ‘‘beginning’”’ of Russian opera. Reference is made 
to the visits of Western European composers and opera companies to Russia during the 
eighteenth century. We note that Catterino Cavos, the Italian-born composer who 
dominated the Russian scene at the beginning of the nineteenth century, rapidly adopted 
Russian plots for his operas and made use of Russian folksong. He even composed a 
Firebird—a remarkable example, one of several in this book, of the persistence over a 
long period of mythological and nationalistic motifs. On a later page Mr. Cooper points 
to an anticipation, in different ways, of both Petrushka and The Lady Macbeth of the Mtsensk 
District in Serov’s The Power of Evil (1871.) He also makes clear the traditional 
gregariousness of Russian composers in their work, a feature which may help to explain 
the apparent readiness of to-day’s Soviet composers to accept the guidance of committees. 

The author’s sympathies range wide, and he knows better than to take sides between 
the “‘westernizers”’ and “‘nationalists’”’ in the Tchaikovsky-Borodin era. The distinction, 
as he points out, is in any case a tricky one: ‘‘no opera is more completely Russian in 
feeling than Eugene Onegin’. (He might have added that in Russia to-day Tchaikovsky 
is venerated no less than the Mighty Five.) Mr. Cooper’s enthusiasm is never allowed to 
run uncontrolled, and a sharp historical sense informs his critical appreciation: Boris 
Godunov, he remarks, stands ‘‘chronologically half-way between Les Huguenots and 
Pelléas et Mélisande’’. The implied comparison between Mussorgsky and Debussy 
carries no novelty, but to refer to Meyerbeer was acute indeed: his operas apparently had 
already influenced two composers of such dissimilar outlook as Dargomizhky and Serov, 
and in his use of crowd choruses and crowd spectacle he may perhaps be reckoned one 
of Mussorgsky’s necessary ancestors. 

Coming to the present day, Mr. Cooper is plainly in an awkward position. He reads 
Russian but (apparently) has not visited the Soviet Union; he has seen few scores; and he 
acknowledges that he has depended mainly on two books—one published in Leningrad 
in 1940, and the other, Eight Soviet Composers, by Gerald Abraham (1943). Quoting a 
banal four-bar extract from the opera Cruiser Potemkin, by Oles Chishko (1938), he 
remarks: 

“It is foolish to discuss this kind of music as though it belonged to the same genre as Prince Igor 
or Kitezh. New operas, such as we understand them in the West, are not seriously wanted in 
Russia by those who decide the needs of the public. The Quiet Don and The Cruiser Potemkin, 
and their innumerable inferior copies, are to opera what a story in Good Housekeeping or the 
Saturday Evening Post is to the art of the novel.” 
That is a statement for which a little more evidence is needed than is provided, or could 
be provided, within the brief compass of this book. Mr. Cooper is forced to make an 
exception to his condemnation in favour of the gifted Prokofiev, and seems ready to 
grant at least a mite of artistic merit to Kabalevsky’s The Master of Clamecy: can he then 
be so sure about all the rest? One must add, however, in Mr. Cooper’s favour, that if the 
once-brilliant Shostakovich can now produce such Boy-Scout offerings as the recent can- 
tata Song of the Forests, then the worst may well be feared. 

It seems, though Mr. Cooper does not discuss the matter, that no operas of the Soviet 
period have ever been staged in Britain. Even Shostakovich’s The Lady Macbeth of the 
Mtsensk District, at the height of its notoriety, achieved only a concert performance at 
Queen’s Hall. Even Prokofiev’s The Love for Three Oranges, which has recently been 
such a success in New York and could be equally so in London, remains to most of us 
simply the source of a couple of concert extracts. If only a season of old and new Russian 
opera could be given in London by a company from Moscow! But to-day we might as 
well ask for a company from Mars. 

Mr. Cooper has done a service in producing a convenient and thoughtful book on a 
subject little treated in English. The publishers have provided some handsome illustra- 
tions—and, for their part, do not seem to have had so much difficulty about access to 
Soviet sources. But many of the illustrations of stage productions are annoyingly un- 
dated; and “sketch by Peter Williams for the Bolshoi Theatre, Moscow”’ raises a curiosity 
which should surely have been answered. A. J. 


Gramophone Records 


SUPRAPHON 
Orchestral 

Mendelssohn: Symphony no. 4 in A major, Op. 90. 

Czech Philharmonic Orchestra, c. Pedrotti .. 23759-62 
Dvorak: Serenade in E major, op. 22. 

Prague Soloists’ Orchestra, c. Talich .. .. H  23810-3 
Vivaldi: Symphony in B minor. 

Czech Philharmonic Orchestra, c. Pedrotti .. H 23804 


Chopin: Piano Concerto in F minor, op. 21. 
Marina Slezarieva and F.O.K. Symphony Orchestra, c. 
Smetacek, and 
Prelude in F sharp minor, no. I, op. 23. 
Jakob Zak ea H_  23969-72 


Viadizeroff: Two Bulgarian Dances. 
Czech Philharmonic Orchestra, c. Popoff C 23668 


Khachaturian: Symphony no. 2. 
State Symphony Orchestra, c. Gauk .. .. H  23890-6 


Instrumental 
Debussy: La plus que lente, and 
Provaznik: Indian Song, op. 140 H 23994 


Paganini: Moses, and 
Kreisler: Tambourin Chinois, op. 3. 
Ivan Kawaciuk, acc. Franz Vrana 23665 


Choral 
Foerster: Three compositions for children’s chorus and small orchestra, 
op. 72. 
F.O.K. Symphony Orchestra and Children’s Choir,c. Kuhn .. C = 23702-3 
Nosov: Far, far away, and 
Titov: The Talisman. 
Alexandrov Song and Dance Ensemble, 
Ryba: Czech Christmas Mass. 
Prague Radio Orchestra and Czech 
Chorus, c. Kuhn .. C  13101-7 


There are some very fine things amongst these products of the Czech gramophone 
industry, mostly to be found in the orchestral issues. Whether or not some or any of the 
string players are common to the Prague Soloists’ Orchestra and the Czech Philharmonic is 
not known, but the playing of both is outstanding and provides object lessons which the 
strings of half the orchestras of Europe might take in with profit. None but the finest 
ensembles might essay the “Sacred Sepulchre’ Symphony of Vivaldi, with its long, slow 
chords played forte and open to be ruined completely by the slightest waver in bowing or 
slackness in beat; the Czech Philharmonic strings get full marks. 

The Italian Symphony is excellently recorded, as well as being nicely played. With 
several existing recordings on seven sides and some on six, we think it expensive and 
wasteful to have run it to eight, as here. 

Khachaturian’s second Symphony takes fourteen sides and is, by the account these 
records give, a massive work in all respects, with the loud tuttis—played one imagines by a 
very large orchestra—sometimes just on the edge of recordable volume. On the whole, 
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the recording is not bad, but on some sides surface noise develops which can only be 
suppressed by top cutting. This work is, in fact, a symphony; which is to say that it is 
built of contrasting movements which yet have an underlying unity, and its mood is one 
of serious, hard driving purpose. Throughout, Khachaturian is preoccupied with the 
technique of orchestration and occasionally one feels that his material is being somewhat 
too colourfully argued. But argued it is and, considering that it was written in 1937, 
only four years after his first important compositions, it is remarkably objective in the 
treatment accorded to that melodic naturalism which had so helped his early popularity. 
An interesting and grateful work, well performed. The two dances by Vladizeroff, very 
much in the style of the Khachaturian of Gayaneh, say nothing at all on their own account. 

It is a great pity that the Chopin set should be utterly bedevilled by surface hiss and 
chatter. Marina Slezarieva gives the finest interpretation of the F minor Concerto we 
have heard in a long time. Her reading is completely free from the refined hysteria with 
which pianists occasionally murder this music and her technical equipment is really 
adequate to its demands. A hearing of this set will convince any piano student of the 
qualities of the work: its poetry lies in its structure and cannot be larded on by mere in- 
terpretive expression. It is to be hoped that we shall hear much more of Miss Slezarieva’s 
work but we must warn readers against these records in spite of her excellence. Jakob Zak 
sounds also to be a sizeable artist. 

The group of instrumental recordings carry either over-worked or undistinguished 
pieces, pleasantly enough performed, but not well recorded. On the other hand, the 
choral records are quite well made. Foerster’s music for children’s choir is delightful 
and sincere and well styled for its purpose. The Alexandrov song and dance ensemble is 
something like the old Baliev Chauve Souris company, balalaikas and all, though more 
polished. But, oh dear, the music. Messrs. Nosov and Titov seem to have concluded 
that of all music sure of immediate appeal, the Neapolitan yearning-for-home bet com- 
mands the best odds. Most un-Slav they are, and all the credit we can give them is for 
providing lines which cry out for bel canto, and get it from an excellent baritone singer. 

In standard English works, the only brief reference we can find to Jan Jakob Ryba is 
‘in Rosa Newmarch’s Music in Czechoslovakia, where she gives his dates wrongly. She 
reminds us that, in the resurgent nationalism of the age, Ryba’s contemporaries set out to 
provide music readily assimilable by the mass of their compatriots. It is possibly this 
spirit which has prompted his present countrymen to give him a showing, for his Christmas 
Mass is simple of utterance and direct in appeal. It is quite lovely in its way and most 
beautifully performed. Ryba (1765-1815), son of an organist, was born in Przesstiez, 
Bohemia, and educated at the St. Wenceslas Seminary in Prague. At 23 he was Principal 
of the Roczmittel gymnasium and well embarked on his truly amazing musical output, which 
includes more than fifty masses in various types of setting, three Stabat Maters, seventy- 
two quartets, thirty-five symphonies, thirty-eight concertos and six operas besides a 
great deal else. Possibly he is better known in Eastern Europe than we can guess, but 
most certainly on the evidence of the Christmas Mass there must be much else worth 
knowing. For a nation that likes choirs and singing, we are particularly restricted in our 
choice of devotional choral works. This is due to a conservatism, in places where they 
sing, that knows Handel by only one work and fears Bach is too difficult. But also 
there is thought to be little else available worth singing. There is certainly plenty of 
Ryba and probably of his contemporaries too; and Supraphon are to be commended for 


showing us his quality. 
j. B. 


Beethoven: String Quartet in A minor, op. 132. 
Erling Bloch Quartet. 
His Master’s Voice DB 20143-47. 48s. 63d. 

Record collectors anxious to own a representative proportion of Beethoven quartets 
in authentic interpretations and good modern recordings are not well served by the various 
companies at the present time. In the case of the A minor the choice lies between this 
Erling Bloch 78 version and a Decca LP made by the Grillers. To the writer it seems that 
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the Grillers are more consistently accurate in the matter of intonation, but their record 
has a wiry edge to the string tone which is not conducive to contented listening. This 
Erling Bloch set makes, for the most part, a more musical sound, though there are some 
inaccuracies of pitch mostly at points where the quartet’s collective imagination runs 
ahead of its technical prowess. There are, however, some very good moments and the 
records are well worth investigating. 


Berlioz: Overture, Les Francs Juges, and 
Brahms: Hungarian Dance no. 1 in G minor. 
Columbia LX 8926-27. 19s. 5d. 
Berlioz: Overture, Benvenuto Cellini,* and 
Brahms: Hungarian Dances, nos. 2 and 3. 
Columbia LX 8935-36. 19s. 5d. 
Philharmonia Orchestra, c. Kletzki. 

The magic of Berlioz works only for kindred spirits, of whom Kletzki is certainly one. 
While the pedants persist in holding their noses the only possible counter is to go on play- 
ing the music. A fool, looking at a score of Berlioz, may imagine he can hear the music 
stink; but Berlioz cannot be fathomed from the printed page alone and his music must be 
interpreted by one whose ear is as acute as the composer’s and whose imagination is able 
to follow the Frenchman’s mercurial flights. To claim, with his detractors, that Berlioz 
wrote some bad music is true—there is a passage which Kletzki hurries, for an obvious 
reason, towards the end of Les Francs Juges—but what first class composer did not? 
Benvenuto Cellini, one of his greatest overtures, is really well played and all four discs 
are unusually good from the engineering standpoint. For best results use a good powerful 
reproducer with the volume well up: Berlioz would not like his string players to sound 
like a few mice scraping away in a cellar. 


Delius: Summer Night on the River, Summer Evening, and 
A Song before Sunrise. 
His Master’s Voice DB 9757-58. tgs. 5d. 
Eventyr.* 
Columbia LX 8931-32. 19s. 5d. 
Royal Philharmonic Orchestra, c. Beecham. 

The writer has always regarded Eventyy as one of Delius’ most successful pieces. 
First recorded for the Delius Society nearly twenty years ago, and a striking success for 
its date, it now fares a great deal better. The detail is clearer, the acoustic range greater 
and the performance substantially the same as before. A recording to buy and to cherish 
as a standard. The three shorter pieces are equally well turned out, but do not arouse 
similar interest. Readers familiar with Songs of Sunset (long overdue for recording) 
will find much in A Song before Sunrise that they already know: perhaps somewhere 
among the papers of the Delius Trust there is a companion piece to link these two 
throughout the night. 

PIANO MUSIC 
Hindemith: Ludus Tonalis (1943).* 
Robert Riefling. 
His Master’s Voice DB 20124-30. 67s. 11}d. 
Schubert: Moment musical in A flat, op. 94:2.* 
Moment musical in C sharp minor, op. 94:4. 
Grete Scherzer. 
Parlophone E 11501. 6s. tod. 
Impromptu in G, op. 90:3.* 
Impromptu in A flat, op. 142:2. 
Grete Scherzer. 
Parlophone E 11504. 6s. 10d. 


* Strongly recommended. 
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Schubert: Impromptu in A flat, op. 142:2.* 
Artur Schnabel. 
His Master’s Voice DB 21500. gs. 84d. 


Long Playing 
Brahms: Variations and Fugue on a Theme of Handel, op. 24. 
Julius Katchen. 
Decca LX 3078. 29s. 6d. 
Liszt: Petrarch Sonnets, nos. 47, 104 and 123.* 
Schumann: Papillons, op. 2. 
Wilhelm Kempff. 
Decca LXT 2670. 39s. 6d. 


The time may come when Hindemith’s Ludus Tonalis will be recognised as a master- 
piece of the same order as the Diabelli Variations. Readers who will take the trouble to 
listen carefully may come to the conclusion that this is by no means a ridiculous prophecy. 
Riefling gives a fine, musicianly performance which is very well recorded. It is to be 
hoped that His Master’s Voice will issue a long playing version. Grete Scherzer is a 
young artist of great promise; she has a natural affinity with the Schubertian idiom and 
plays the three smaller pieces with imagination and intelligence. Her reading of the A flat 
Impromptu is patchy and lacks entirely the evidence of mental integration that is so 
remarkable a feature of the previous three pieces. Schnabel’s version fascinates with its 
fine balance between discipline and temperament; it is a joy to listen to and could teach 
Miss Scherzer a great deal. 

Piano records were not among the most successful of Decca’s early LPs, but recent 
issues have shown a great improvement. Katchen’s performance of the Brahms-Handel 
Variations is clean and tidy without many excursions outside the routine class—certainly 
not to be compared with Petri’s—while the recording is acceptable apart from some 
unwarranted variations in tonal level. Kempff’s record of Schumann and Liszt is very 
much better: Kempff gives a great deal more than Katchen, and Decca’s engineers have 
every reason to be proud of their share in the venture. 

G.N.S. 
Mahler: Das Lied von der Erde: 
Kathleen Ferrier, Julius Patzak and the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, c. Walter. 
and Three Rickert Songs: 
“Ich bin der Welt abhanden gekommen”’ 
“Ich atmet’ einen linden Duft”’ 
“Um Mitternacht’’. 
Kathleen Ferrier. 
Decca LXT 2721-2. 79s. 


As far as recording goes this is one of the very best LP sets I have yet encountered; 
and_it is an enormous improvement on the old (78) Columbia Society issue of Das Lied. 
The reproduction has real depth; for instance, the soft cymbal strokes immediately 
preceding figure 10 in “Von der Jugend’”’ are easily heard. In fact, this microscopic 
recording does not miss many of the minutest touches of Mahler’s inimitable instrumenta- 
tion. The only freakish lack is the dull sound of the tamtam in “Der Abschied’’— 
freakish, because it was so icily cavernous and resonant in the old set. Here it is almost 
obliterated by the forte unison low C of the two harps. 

The two soloists one can say at once are always more than adequate and Patzak, in 
particular, is mostly a joy to listen to. The immensely penetrating power of his voice is 
of great advantage in the opening “ Trvinklied’’, and the varied phrasing of “ Dunkel ist 
das Leben ist der Tod”’ in the same song is in his best vein. He throws a new light on 
“Von der Jugend”’ by singing it neither sweetly nor picturesquely but, on the contrary, 
rather slyly and almost sarcastically—certainly very urbanely. His long-arched phrasing 


* Strongly recommended. 
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in this piece is exceptionally welcome; one soaring phrase accommodates a whole verse. 
In “Der Trunkene im Friihling’’ his little colloquy with the bird (“Ich frag’ ihn, ob 
schon Friihling sei”’) is miraculous. Nevertheless, one or two flaws spoil the total effect 
for me. The tenor rédle in Das Lied is, without doubt, very exacting and Patzak is not 
as young as he was; but now and again his tendency to alter note-values results in the 
essential character of a whole phrase being changed. A particularly ruinous example 
occurs in the first song at figure 31; the abolition, or minimizing of the minims on “ewig” 
and ‘“Erde’”’ destroys the yearning of Mahler’s appassionato vocal line; a conversational 
style supplants the rhetorical, and the phrase’s tension seeps out through one too many 
crotchet rests in both cases. In ‘‘ Von der Jugend’’ the first phrase is just off pitch 
(strange for Patzak, of all people) and in the last verse he loses—if only momentarily— 
the notes at “umgekehrt der Bogen”. Dey Trunkene im Frihling would be perfect were 
it not for Patzak’s last phrase (‘‘ Lasst mich betrunken sein!’’) where he takes a fatal short 
breath after ‘‘mich’’ which does away with the illusion of a steady descent into the abyss 
of dissipation. 

Ferrier, on the other hand, is faultless, and in the face of the radiant beauty of her 
tone and her obviously sincere sympathy with the music it may seem carping to complain. 
However, despite her manifest artistry, the impression firmly remains that she re-enacts 
rather than acts the tragedy. Her musical participation does not go very deep. I 
should find it excessively difficult to justify this assertion since there is hardly a point 
where she does not faithfully and successfully fulfill Mahler’s meticuious instructions. 
Yet, for me, her interpretation is like the shadow of a wonderful performance, not the 
wonderful performance itself. I am more than willing—indeed, I should be delighted— 
to be proved wrong about this; for example it is a mystery to me why Ferrier’s beautiful 
sempre pp at figure 62 in ‘‘Der Abschied’’ (exactly what Mahler asked for) strikes me as 
being utterly misconceived and quite the opposite of what Mahler intended. 

Bruno Walter’s performance has not, it appears, changed much from the 1930s; if 
anything it is a little more vigorous and precise, with tempi a shade faster. He is a great 
Mahler conductor, and in these days when bad Mahler performances are becoming frequent 
—the price, perhaps, of increasing popularity—we must be grateful to have an authentic 
interpretation of Das Lied in permanent form. In short, this is a valuable set though I 
shall not part with my old Society 78 issue in order to make room for it. One of the new 
version’s assets is an excellent coupling which consists of three of the Seven Last Songs 
for voice and orchestra; it includes the remarkable ‘‘Um Mitternacht’’, scored for more or 
less everything except strings (not forgetting a harp and piano). D. M. 


WESTMINSTER 
Scarlatti: Sonatas for Harpsichord: 
Longo 429, A minor; 430, E major; 240, G major; 37, G major; 

395, A major; 345, A major; 415, D major; 252, C major; 279, F 

major; 500, B flat; 449, B minor; 262, D major. 

Prokofiev: Scythian Suite, op. 20, and 

Lieutenant Kije Suite, op. 60. 
Vienna Symphony Orchestra, c. Scherchen .. .. WL 5001 
These recordings are, technically, first-class. The harpsichord issue is far and away 

the best combination of recording excellence and satisfying performance to be found 
among recorded Scarlatti. The dozen sonatas chosen include several unobtainable 
elsewhere and introduce British buyers to a keyboard performer of first rank in Fernando 
Valenti. The Prokofiev record is also finely made. Juxtaposition of the experimental 
ballet Suite, op. 20, with the polished and sophisticated music for Kije presents some nice 
points and in Hermann Scherchen we have one of the few living conductors capable of 
making the most of them. In unreservedly recommending these pieces, we would 
suggest that Westminster take more trouble with the analytical notes printed on their 
handsome record covers. Mr. Valenti has been allowed to deliver himself of a trite, ill- 
written and inaccurate account of the music he plays so very beautifully. je 


Correspondence 


Department of Music, 
The University, 
Sheffield, ro. 
12th September, 1952. 
To the Editor of THE Music REvIEw. 
CONDUCTING TECHNIQUE 


S1r,—In the course of his interesting account of Nicolai Malko’s book on conducting your 
reviewer says: ‘‘the gift of an easy and free wrist is also a blessing which no amount of practice 
will provide’. This is surely rather defeatist. The attainment of an easily controlled wrist 
movement was one of Weingartner’s prime requirements at his course for conductors in Basle, 
and as one of his pupils who came ill-equipped in this respect I can testify to the possibility of 
acquiring complete wrist control, given patience and good guidance. Some of Weingartner’s 
more experienced pupils could hardly bear to submit themselves to what seemed to them such an 
elementary matter of technique; they even doubted its value. But none were spared the lesson in 
Handgelenk, and those who had any sense realized its importance. It is one of those things you 
may practise for days or weeks on end without getting the proper “‘feel”’ of it; and then, suddenly, 
the sensation of rhythmic movement of the wrist seems to arrive. I remember the very moment 
I first felt it and the excitement with which I showed off my new accomplishment (overdone of 
course!) at the next lesson. There is no doubt it can be acquired. 

One other point equally insisted upon by Weingartner was a good Auftakt, or up-beat—what 
your reviewer probably means by ‘“‘preparatory beat’. He insisted that the Auftakt must be 
given exactly in tempo. The beginning of the allegro molto of the last movement of Beethoven’s 
first Symphony, for example, requires only a neat up-beat in tempo to bring it in with rhythmic 
precision. The same applies to the last movement of Mozart’s E flat Symphony (K. 543); yet 
how often does one see unnecessary ‘‘preparatory”’ beats used in these movements. No one who 
has mastered the principle of the good Auftakt need fumble over the Magic Flute Overture or even 
the fermata in Cockaigne instanced by your reviewer. Yet I have seen many experienced fumblers. 


Yours faithfully, 
STEWART DEAs. 


3, Woodlands Avenue, 
Finchley, N.3. 
oth October, 1952. 
“To the Editor of THe Music REVIEW. 
HAYDN’S EARLY QUARTETS 

S1r,—H. C. Robbins Landon, in his comments on the first four chapters of my book on Haydn, 
takes me to task for not having differentiated between Haydn’s concept of string quartet, sym- 
phony, and divertimento. Yet I have pointed out, on pages 3/4, 7/8, and 25 of my book, 

that the solo string quartet was not standardized before the end of the 1760s; 

that the early string quartet falls into the then prevailing genres of guatuor and divertimento, 

both of which are historically outlined in my book. 

Considering the derivation of Haydn’s op. 1, no. 5, from a quatuor by Joh. Stamitz, together 
with its chamber music-like treatment, I am unable to comprehend why the citation from my 
book ‘‘it has as much right to be there as have those works which belong to the class of diverts- 
menti’”’ has been ornamented in Landon’s article with ‘‘sic!’”. I said on page 8 of my book ‘“‘the 
description Quadro—which in French becomes quatuor—. . . originally signified a chamber 
work of symphonic measure—that is to say, it was a forerunner of the concert symphony as 
well as of the quartet’’. And the term Divertimento, at the time of Haydn’s appearance, essenti- 
ally indicated a form concept, and not a mere instrumental species to be restricted, as Mr. Landon 
proposes, to ‘‘chamber-orchestral compositions which are not symphonies and not string quartets’. 

In contradiction to Mr. Landon I am of the opinion that one should not aggravate a difficult 
situation, emerging from our adherence to traditional terminology, by forcing upon those early works 
distinctions of a later period and thus obscuring their background. 

My second error is thought to be my regarding op. 1 as an entity and also my treating op. 2 
separately. On the contrary, I have shown that each opus consists of stylistically unlike quartets, 
and this enabled me to establish an order of their succession and to realize that some of the op. 2 
quartets are merely a supplement to op. 1. Of course, I kept the op. nos. as customary titles, 
but without regarding even so late a work as op. 76 as an entity. Moreover, readers of my book 
will not have failed to observe that at the time of the early Haydn publications, op. nos. still 
served as mere publication marks on the part of the publisher. 

Mr. Landon is also displeased at my use of the word ‘‘available’’ in respect of the horn parts 
to op. 2, nos. 3 and 5, although I stated in the first paragraph of chapter 4, on page 36, that 
both quartets were originally supplied with horn parts. Besides, the use of the word ‘‘available”’ 
would seem to be excusable if, instead of dots in Landon’s article, the abbreviated sentence were 
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reinstated in full; for it includes ‘‘according to Breitkopf, two pairs of wind players to op. 1, 
no. 1’; and I cannot see that Mr. Landon has dismissed op. 1, no. I as a quartet or claimed it 
as a divertimento a sei. 

Severe censure is then invoked. ‘‘Sondheimer has attempted to construe the early quartet 
entries in Entwurf as chronological. This is a very grave mistake.’’ Actually, I have based 
all my conclusions on stylistic analysis. No doubt, it struck me as a hint in the field of psycho- 
logical probability, when I learnt that the series of the divertimenti in the Entwurfkatalog did 
begin with nos. 3 and 4, and not with no. 1. And as it happened, as far as these quartets and 
no. 9 ave concerned, that the succession of their entries in the Entwurfkatalog coincided with the 
chronological result of my stylistic analysis, I did not hesitate to support my thesis with it. 

Another instance of using an “‘outward symptom’’ for determining the chronological position 
of a quartet is criticized, and rather dictatorially. In this case, it has to do with ‘‘the lack of 
doubling at the octave by the violins” in the early E flat major Quartet, called ‘“‘O’’. But in 
this case as well, I only corroborated my opinion, which is again based on stylistic findings (see 
page 16). Concerning the doubling at the octave by the violins in the andante of the Symphony 
No. 14 (1764), Mr. Landon seems to indicate, or at least to suggest, that it already took place in 
the original version of this movement in ‘“‘the divertimento a sei, HV II, . . . dating from about 
the middle fifties at the latest’. I very much doubt it and shall be surprised to be notified of 
one single instance of doubling at the octave by the violins in any symphony, divertimento, or 
quatuor, ‘‘dating from about the middle fifties at the latest’’. 

The most opposition, however, is stirred up by my dating of op. 1. Hence, when I assert 
that, thanks to Wagenseil’s opera scores being accessible and exact dates of his production 
between 1740 and 1760 being to hand, the chronological position of the decisive Wagenseil Sym- 
phony in D major can be ascertained, this argument meets with no approval. ‘“‘It is rather 
open to grave doubt’’, says Mr. Landon, and he adds: ‘‘unless one has studied the MSS. in Austrian 
monasteries . . .”” and takes account of Wagenseil’s readiness to use ‘‘as overtures for some of 
his operas symphonies which he had composed considerably earlier’. This sounds extremely 
reasonable as well as musicological, but is sheer evasion of the issue. Really, why should Mr. 
Landon not have imagined I might have studied—as in fact I did—MSS. of Wagenseil’s sym- 
phonies in Austrian monasteries and elsewhere? A collection of 60 Wagenseil symphonies, 
scored, and previously in the possession of the late Prof. Guido Adler, Vienna, may still, it is 
to be hoped, be at the disposal of the Editor of the Denkmdler der Tonkunst in Oesterreich. 1, too, 
know of some Wagenseil symphonies which later served as opera overtures; but they do not 
affect the significant part of his output for the Vienna opera. Let it be said that Wagenseil as a 
symphonic and operatic composer developed within the short period of 20 years, being a sick 
man from the early sixties till hisdeath. The Symphony in question, his most advanced orchestral 
work and a masterpiece of its kind, was printed in 1760 at Paris, and willingly or provisionally 
one may accept my assumption that “it was composed at the very earliest in 1755, but probably 
two or three years later’. In these circumstances it seems quite conclusive to postulate 1758 
as the earliest year in which op. 1 might have been started. There is still other evidence (Sammartini, 
on p. 12, Haydn-Dies on p. 16), likely to contribute to this reasoning. 

Though Mr. Landon deserves to be praised for his research, he himself more than once con- 
spires to deliver his dicta without any, or with insufficient argument. The dates of the MSS. 
he mentions, even that of five MSS. from 1762, are too late to contradict anything I said about 
the chronological order of the early quartets (including—in Mr. Landon’s own wording—that 
“more old fashioned”’ in E flat major, ‘‘O’’), or even to invalidate my observations in respect of 
the progress displayed in the course of opera 1 and 2. As to op. 3, Mr. Landon hints at its 
“‘mystery’’, but attempts neither to deny nor to rectify my contribution towards clearing it up. 

May I be allowed to add: I had to collect the bare facts about Haydn’s works from many 
sources. My real task, however, consisted in putting them into the vast orbit of concurrent 
facts contained in eighteenth-century music. It is at such a point, where the most detailed 
knowledge is required to render a scholar capable of illuminating history, that music criticism, 
hampered by popular concepts and a corresponding aversion to becoming implicated in difficulties, 
turns aside. 

Yours faithfully, 


ROBERT SONDHEIMER. 


Wien I, Hegelgasse 13. 
22nd August, 1952. 
To the Editor of THe Music REviEw. 

S1r,—I regret that, through an oversight of mine, two mistakes appeared in “On Haydn’s 
Quartets of Opera 1 and 2” [THE Music Review, Vol. XIII, No. 3]. On page 184, second from 
last line, the sentence should read: ‘‘ Lastly, Op. 2/1 and 2/2 may have been written” . . . instead 
of Op. 2/2 and 2/3. This same error also occurs on p. 185, ninth and tenth lines from the top, 
where the sentence should read: ‘‘Divertimento a quatro (2/1); Divertimento a quatro (2/2)... 
instead of 2/2 and 2/3. 

Yours faithfully, 
H. C. Ropsins LANnpon. 
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Mondsee No. 264, 
Austria. 


15th September, 1952. 
To the Editor of THE Music REvIEw. 
ALBAN BERG AND THE C MAJOR TRIAD 


S1r,—What I have shown to be Gordon Jacob’s well-established nonsense is that ‘‘the major 
triad became for [Schénberg] and his school the symbol of triteness and drabness”’ and that ‘in 
Wozzeck, for instance, the chord of C major is used by Berg to denote mean avariciousness’’. 
Berg’s remark as quoted by Reich as (mis)translated by Redlich was: ‘‘ How could the triteness 
of money, which is referred to here, be more clearly expressed!”’ (“ Niichternheit”’ is not “trite- 
ness”’ and means, in Berg’s context, ‘‘prosiness’’). Redlich’s conclusion is that Jacob’s observa- 
tions are “based on the composer’s own comment’’. Are they? What did Berg say, or allow 
us to infer, about the C major chord’s “mean avariciousness’’, or about what “‘symbol”’ the 
“major triad’’ became ‘‘for Schénberg and his school’’? (It didn’t become any symbol for 


ybody.) 

“It would, therefore, be of unusual interest”’, Dr. Redlich concludes in a coda that trembles 
with nobly suppressed indignation, ‘‘to find out why, in this case, [Hans Keller] so flatly ignores the 
composer’s own explanation, as transmitted through his first biographer and life-long friend and 
pupil’. It is not an explanation and my explanation does not contradict it. Berg expressed 
Nichternheit in order to shed his emotional light on Nichternheit (why else express it ?) ; and what 
I wrote was this (newly added italics and square bracket): ‘‘The background and basis of the C 
major triad are not drab—or, if you like, drab in an intensely moving, pathetic way: simple, grey and 
sad, hopeless as far as the actual situation is concerned, yet resignedly hopeful for a harmony 
beyond. What this C major [the whole C major, not just the chord] really expresses is how undrab, 
how un-trite drabness can 

Was this not clear enough for Dr. Redlich? It was, apparently, for Berg’s “first biographer 
and life-long friend and pupil’’, who has meanwhile talked to me about my Wozzeck piece, expres- 
sing consenting interest without a word of criticism on my interpretation of the C major passage, 
though, in the context of our discussion on musical writing in general, he pointed out to me that 
the kind of analysis I practised addressed itself to a very limited readership. So it does, and my 
sincerely respected friend Dr. Redlich is invited to exclude himself therefrom if he finds nothing 
in my article except premises for his non sequiturs. 

I may add that Willi Reich is the first to warn against taking composers’ utterances too 
literally, and in this particular case it would seem to me that Berg’s concentrating his remark 
exclusively on the prosy aspect or level of the passage is due to the newly arrived atonalist’s 
defensive opposition to the old-established, “‘official’’ tonalist’s opposition to the alleged drab- 
ness of atonality. It would be of unusual interest to find out what Reich thinks about my 
impression. 

Yours faithfully, 
Hans KELLER. 


Hinrichsen Edition Ltd., 
Museum House, Museum Street, 
London, W.C.1. 


15th September, 1952. 
To the Editor of THE Music REvVIEw. 
HINRICHSEN’S YEAR BOOK 


S1r,—In Volume VIII of my Musical Year Book (The Music Book) which is now in course of 
pfeparation, I intend to give a compilation of national and international societies, associations, 
conferences ard other bodies which deal mainly with musicology, musical instrument history, 
organs, organ music and musicians, and church music (all denominations). I would like to add a 
list of relevant journals (independent and otherwise), giving information regarding price and 
frequency of appearance. 

To assure something approaching completeness, I should like to appeal through the columns 
of THE Music Review to the secretaries of the above to assist by supplying me with the necessary 
details which should include name and address of the society efc., names of officers, date of forma- 
tion and objects of the society, addresses of any local chapters or branches, and of representatives, 
and a list of all the secretaries and chairmen (and/or presidents) with their years of office from the 
date of foundation. Any other additional information will be welcomed. 

As I believe that a really complete listing of these details must prove useful, I trust that any 
of your readers who can help will do so. 

Yours faithfully, 


Max HInNRICHSEN. 
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OXFORD MUSIC 
YOUNGER ENGLISH COMPOSERS 


Readers of Music REviEw do not need to be reminded that the Oxford 
University Press is privileged to be the publisher of the major works of 
Ralph Vaughan Williams, whose new symphony we shall soon be hearing; 
of William Walton, now very near the completion of his first opera; and 
of Alan Rawsthorne, whose recent 2nd Piano Concerto, “‘as great a work 
of its sort as any other written in this century” (Time and Tide, 20/9/52), 
has delighted us all. But the Oxford University Press Music Department 
has never concerned itself exclusively with the great; it has always turned 
a sympathetic ear towards the newer composer, the less established 
composer, who one day may become as established as these three we 
have mentioned. Here are some examples of recent works by six 
composers of (we think) exceptional gifts. 


HUMPHREY/SEARLE Piano Sonata (just published), 10s. 6d. net. 
Issued on Argo Record, long-playing, played 
by Gordon Watson, who gave the first 
performance in 1951. 

JOHN GARDNER Cantiones Sacrae, for soprano solo, chorus 
and orchestra. First performance at this 
year’s Three Choirs Festival. 9s. net. 

Symphony. First performed at last year’s 
Cheltenham Festival (Barbirolli and the 
Hallé). Subsequent performances in London, 
Manchester, Liverpool, Australia and New 
Zealand. 

PHYLLIS TATE Nocturne for Four Voices (Sidney Keyes), a 
chamber cantata for soprano, tenor, baritone, 
and bass soli, string quartet, double bass, 
bass clarinet, and celesta. Recorded, under 
British Council auspices, by Decca. Vocal 
Score, 8s. 6d. net. 

Sonata for Clarinet and Cello. Performed 
at the I.S.C.M. Salzburg Festival in June of 
this year. Score 6s. net. Parts each 3s. net. 


PETER WISHART Cassation for Violin and Viola, 6s. net. 
Four Pieces for Violin and Piano. “The 
writing is . . . distinguished and at times 


approaches real elegance.’”-—MARTIN COOPER in 
The Musical Quarterly, April, 1950. 7s. 6d. net. 
Partita in F sharp, for Piano, 6s. 6d. net. 
DENIS AP IVOR The Hollow Men (T. S. Eliot), for baritone 
solo, male voice chorus, and orchestra. 
Constant Lambert conducted the first per- 
formance in the Concert Hall, Broadcasting 
House, in 1950. Vocal Score, 10s. 6d. net. 
ROBIN ORR Sonatina for Violin and Piano. This work 
has been recorded by Max Rostal and Franz 
Osborn on Decca. Ss. net. 

Sonata for Viola and Piano. “. . . bril- 
liantly written for the instruments in combi- 
nation, and a thing of style and special 
flavour.”—Eric BLom in Time and Tide, 
January, 1949. 10s. 6d. net. 


Oxrorp Unversrry Pass 


44 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


_ Mélisande...... Suzanne Danco (Soprano) Pelléas.......... Pierre Mollet (Baritone) 
André Vessiéres (Bass) Golaud......... Heinz Rehfuss (Baritone) 
Geneviéve . Héléne Bouvier (Mezzo-Soprano) Yniold............ Flora Wend (Soprano) 
re Derrik Olsen (Baritone) Ashepherd....... Derrik Olsen (Baritone) 


THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY 


PELLEAS AND MELISANDE 


L’Orchestre de la Suisse Romande conducted by Ernest Ansermet. 


LXT 2711-4 


“The difficulty of interpreting, and particularly of recording this work, 
lies in the necessity of bringing out the continuity of the melos, scattered 
between the instruments and the voices, and, on the other hand, of giving 
the vocal line its true value, without preventing it from being bathed in 
the orchestral harmony which clarifies its meaning. It is to the fulfilment 
of these aims that artists and technicians have devoted themselves in 
this recording.” 

So wrote the conductor Ernest Ansermet in his note for the Decca 
recording of Pelléas and Meélisande, and we, the listeners, can certainly 
hear that these objects have been achieved, and superbly achieved. The 
quasi-recitative which forms most of the vocal line is never lost in the mass 
of glorious orchestral sound which surrounds it, so that the progress of 
the drama remains clear, even at those crucial points where the characters 
break forth into beautiful sensuous melody. 

This is not only a very fine recording but in two ways an historic one. 
In the first place 1952 is the 50th anniversary year of this music drama’s 
first performance — the Golden Jubilee performance having recently 
been given at the Paris Opéra-Comique, where the work was first presented 
in 1902. Secondly, this Decca Long Playing version is the first complete 
recording of Pelléas and Mélisande to be available in England. 


DECCA 


LTD., I-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, 8.W.9 
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